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THE CONSTANT GLARE OF REFLECTED LIGHT 


IN THE SNOW FIELDs of the frozen 
north, the constant glare of reflected 
light takes its toll in emphatic mea- 
sure. There, where the icy wastes turn 
even the sombre light of the polar 
sky into blinding reflections, a man’s 
safety is the forfeit if he fails to guard 
himself against glare. 

Here in the heart of the civilized 
world, the toll that glare exacts is 
less dramatic, but no less relentless. 
“Reader's squint,” eye fatigue, and — 
frequently — headaches are the price 
we pay for reading printing on papers 
which reflect light. Against this source 
of glare, research now offers the pro- 
tection of modern printing papers 
whose colors and surfaces have been 
designed to absorb light. 


ADDING READABILITY TO 
PRINTED PIECES 
Among such papers, Kleerfect and 
Hyfect have been the most thor- 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT Is 


oughly tested and the most widely 


accepted. For, though they cost no 
more than just printable papers, 
» their neutral colors and soft surfaces 
are the results of exhaustive tests 
made to determine the exact shade 
of white and the type of surface 


These microphotographs of the two sides of Kleerfect and 
Hyfect show that for practical purposes both sides are alike 

. making possible printing results which in the past 
have been attainable only with the most expensive stocks. 


which would best modify dazzling 
light and minimize reflections. And 
their printing qualities combine so 
many desirable characteristics that 
there is practically no job on which 
they cannot be used with economy 
and pleasing results. 


CUTTING PRINTING COSTS 


In addition to freedom from glare 
these qualities are: identical print- 
ing surfaces on both sides, remark- 
able strength, correct ink affinity, and 
high opacity. 

If you are a publisher or an adver- 
tiser and have not seen examples of 
the added readability which Kleer- 
fect and Hyfect can bring to your 
catalogs, mailing pieces, and adver- 
tisements, write our advertising office 
in Chicago. For estimates proving 
how much Kleerfect and Hyfect can 
save you on your present printing 
costs, call on your printer. 


NOT PRINTED ON EITHER KLEERFECT OR HYFECT 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


HE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


to 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + @ SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 192 EAST 49ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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Power in the form of steam, electricity, heat, air or water 


Speeds Industry’s Wheels 


In steel mills, coal mines, food industries, 
automobile plants, oil refineries, textile mills 
—or wherever there’s work to be done, 
power constantly bends its back to the many 


tasks at hand. 


The weekly production of electricity through- 
out the United States recently reached a new 
all-time peak of more than 2,196,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, indicating increased activity 


in the power plant equipment market. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING reaches 
each month more than 19,000 power plant 


engineers and executives — men who are 


constantly seeking opportunities to improve 


the methods and reduce the cost of generat- 
ing, transmitting and utilizing power. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING can eco- 
nomically present the sales story of your 
boilers, stokers, engines, turbines, motors, 
generators, pumps, piping, belting, instru- 
ments, lubricants, and other power plant 
equipment and supplies. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C.—A.B.P 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ The annual forecast and review number of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will be published in 
January, presenting the views of business paper 
editors in the principal fields of industry, giving 
first-hand information about the factors which 
will influence the marketing of industrial prod- 
cts in 1937. Plans of prominent industrial ad 
vertisers for the coming year also will be 
detailed 


@ Another case study in industrial marketing 
will be featured next month. These exclusive 
and intimate articles detailing the advertising and 
marketing set-ups and practices of leading 1n- 
dustrial advertisers are contributing pages of 
history in the industrial marketing field. The 
studies to be published in 1937 will include 

e of the outstanding successes of the decade. 
Follow them closely for ideas for your own 
problems 


« 


Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
at 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ 
Bidg.; Los Angeles, 536 S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton 
Bldg. Single copies, 10 cents. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. Canadian and foreign subscriptions, 
$1.50 a year. Acceptance under the Act of June 
5, 1734, authorized June 20, 1935. 

Copyright, 1936. Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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@ STEEL gained 36.5% in adv 
space during the first nine months of 


Just as the modern automobile symbolizes the trend toward speed, streamlining. over the same period of 1935, wi 


elficiency and comfort, so does STEEL, with its forward looking treatment of news. average gain of only 19.5%* was 
engineering data, markets and advertisements, symbolize the industrial publishing trend among 65 representative business 5 
toward greater coverage of worthwhile buying power with a minimum of waste. including STEEL, for the same peri 

Circulation in the modern manner, with a maximum of readership among paid and 
selective control buyers in the industry; plus streamlined editorial contents containing 
all that is important to the iron, steel and metalworking industries, presented in a 
straightforward, concise manner: plus fully visible advertising pages, make STEEL the 
outstanding business paper today. 

STEEL’S January 4, “Yearbook of Industry” issue considering the problem “Is 
Industry Prepared for Real Prosperity.” will serve the iron, steel and metalworking field 
in the same way that automobile shows serve the motor car industry. Broad introspec- 
tion of future trends will be thoroughly discussed at length. and STEEL’S more than 
62,000 regular readers will depend on the Yearbook for guidance through the year 1937. 


*Industrial Marketing Tabulat 


“Advertising Values Plus,” a companion booklet for STEEL’S recently 
published Data Sheets is now ready for distribution. If you have not 
received your copies of either the booklet or file folder, please ask for 
yours today. 
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AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 





An interesting brochure—SELLING 
THE OVERSEAS BUY ER—details 
the scope of American Exporter’s 
Service to our industries. Please send 
for a copy—free. 
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The World's 
Largest Export Journal — 


ENGLISH—SPANISH—FRENCH 


HE RAPID INDUSTRIALIZATION 

of foreign countries has been one of the principal 
phenomena of recent years and has resulted in a 
constantly expanding export market for American 
machinery, mill supplies and raw and semi-finished 
materials for the use of local industries abroad. For 
example, so far as reported for 1936, export of Amer- 
ican industrial machinery is at the rate of $160,000,000 
a year, an increase of 190% over 1933. Electrical 
machinery and apparatus exports show an increase 
of 100% in the same period; steel mill product exports 
an increase of 100% since 1934. 


Circulation of AMERICAN EXPORTER is by no 
means limited to merchants, but includes large busi- 
ness consumers such as local manufacturing indus- 
tries, public utilities, mines, large plantations, con- 
tractors, public works, shipyards, etc. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


386 Fourth Avenue at 27th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Aluminum Gompany of America 
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Reeves Putter COMPANY 
sat REEVES 222 


Verabte Speed Trensmiuon 
ALSO WOOD HUT PULLEYS - 
WOOO SFUT PULLEY CLUTCHES 


Columbus, Ind, US A 
april 6, 1935 


mr. ¥.3. Kemmedy 
Pro@uct 

a — 9 
Sew York, 5.7. 

Dear ir. Kennedy: 
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TOCESS 


Lnd USETIES ~ 


The “practical” men of these Chemical 
Process Industries are well trained chemists 
and chemical engineers. They talk a lan- 
guage all their own. They follow the pub- 
lication that speaks their own language, a 
language full of chemical and engineering 


detai l. 


Advertisers who take their cue from these 
“practical” men get the inside track to large 
business. They get their sales message to the 
men who originate and plan new equipment. 
These men have the final word on material 


and equipment purchases. 


The confidence which these men have in 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry is re- 
flected in circulation leadership and a remark- 


ably high subscription renewal rate. 


16,191 A. B.C. Circulation 


89.29% Subscription Renewal 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 WEST 42nd STREET 1133 LEADER BLDG 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE 580 MARKET STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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INDUSTRIAL BUYING MADE EASIER 


through Sweet's Catalog Service 


Grinnell has found in Sweet's Service the means 
of getting the right catalogs to the right men at 
the right time — objectives that individual efforts 
seldom attain. 

These three catalogs, designed by Sweet's at 
Grinnell’s order and distributed in Sweet's Cata- 
log Files, keep their buying information constantly 
accessible in thousands of offices of potential 
Grinnell customers. 

This catalog procedure, buying-promotion of the 
most useful kind, meets buyers’ and sellers’ 
common need. 

How well, is described best in their own words: 
H. P. Conway, Vice President and Sales Manager, Grinnell 
Company: 

“We investigated . . . and finally selected your 

plan as the one best suited to our purpose.” Why not provide now for such 


M. J. McCall, Chief Engineer, with a $9,000,000 project b . . . 
under way: uying-promotion in your 


“In consulting SWEET’S CATALOG FILE, Section 1937 plans? 


26, we are favorably impressed with your 
‘Thermolier’ system . . . would like to have one of 
your specialists call on us in connection with these SWEET'S CATALOG SERVICE 


installations. 119 WEST FORTIETH STREET * NEW YORE 




















@ The Buying Power and the Deciding Influence 
of Industry turn as a unit to the editorial and the 
advertising pages of MILL & FACTORY. 

They turn to the editorial pages because here 
the vital and engrossing story of industry is 
told in close-ups of word and photo .. . inti- 
mately, authoritatively, understandably and first. 

They turn to the advertising pages be- 
cause of that selfsame editorial content. 


As every seasoned space buyer knows, it 


mm inits Pages 


you find your markets 
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is editorial content and prestige alone that pro- 
vide an interested and receptive audience for 
his advertising. 

For extreme visibility, to readers “big” with 
buying power, place your advertising in MILL 
& FACTORY. Advertising Offices: New York, 
205 E. 42nd St.; Chicago, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





@ THE growth of horsepower con- 
sumption in the United States fairly 
details the expansion of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation as a 
manufacturing and sales-service organ- 
ization catering to the nation’s power 
transmission requirements. Today this 
company stands as the country’s larg- 
est and only manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of such equipment which 
may be divided generally as follows: 
Straight power transmission equip- 
ment; anti-friction bearings, both ball 
and roller types; V-belt drives; manila 
rope drives; and materials handling 
equipment. All manufacturing facili- 
ties are centered at Mishawaka, Ind. 
The Dodge organization had its in- 
ception in 1879, just about the time 
when steam began to replace the water 
wheel with some determination. At 
that time Wallace H. Dodge had a 
small saw mill in the little Indiana 
town, turning out a variety of wood 
products, potato mashers and other 
One day a fire completely 


items. 
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9—Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


The ninth of a series of articles analyzing the marketing 
organizations and practices of leading industrial advertisers 


razed the mill and Mr. Dodge’s subse- 
quent struggle to re-equip another 
plant actually led to the development 
of the present company and its line of 
products. The new mill had pro- 
gressed as far as the pulleys when the 
pioneer’s credit reached its end. In 
those days all pulleys were generally 
built to order and specially bored to 
fit the shafting. To solve this im- 
portant problem, Mr. Dodge and Mr. 
Phillion, his superintendent, experi- 
mented with the idea of making a 
wood pulley because it could be made 
by them from material which they 
had, and the result of their efforts was 
the “Independence” wood split pulley. 
The invention played an important 
part in American industrial expansion 
because it embodied a new principle— 
it was split (held on the shaft by com- 
pression) and employed interchange- 
able bushings, so that one pulley could 
be used on several sizes of shafts. 
Above all it could be stocked by local 
dealers and it was no longer necessary 
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to order special pulleys and wait weeks 
for delivery—a plant could be ex- 
panded in days instead of weeks. Over 
8,000,000 have been sold. 

@ After the Dodge plant had been 
running some time with the wood split 
pulleys giving satisfactory service, Mr. 
Dodge decided to take a carload of 
them for exhibit and sale to a fair at 
New Orleans. Luckily for him an 
iron pulley in one of the exhibits broke 
and shut down the demonstration. As 
a last resort the exhibitor consented to 
install one of the new wooden pulleys 
and the exhibit was running again in 
short order. The story traveled far 
and near and the wood split pulley 
was here to stay and a struggling busi- 
ness was given new breath. 

The Dodge wood split pulley was 
the forerunner of a complete line of 
power transmission appliances embody- 
ing the basic idea of split construction 
and interchangeability _ permitting 
quick, easy erection and immediate 
availability through local distributors. 
























G. C. MILLER, President 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 





EUGENE S. GRANT 
General Sales Manager 


The dev elopment of the Dodge Ameri- 
can system of rope driving followed 
in 1885, and today these drives are 
functioning in many leading plants. 

@ The present company, although the 
largest in its field, is directed and 
managed by a small group of men 
who have an intimate knowledge of 
the field it serves and the personnel 
within it. It is an organization al- 
ways alert to do that which it finds 
through constant field contact will 


make its sales work more effective 


12 





Marketing and advertising activities of Dodge Manufacturing Corporation are 


directed by these four men under the leadership of G. C. Miller, president: 


Although + 


e company has a distinct advertising department set-up, its work 


is closely tied-in and codrdinated with the sales effort, a large share of it being 


carried on in the field working with the distributors along lines shown here 











through a widespread distributor set- 
up. 

G. C. Miller heads the Dodge com- 
pany and has been its president since 
1923. He has had an impressive and 
varied business background, and aside 
from general executive duties, takes 
an active interest in the sales and sales 
promotion work of the company. 

Sales activities are directed by 
Eugene S. Grant, general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Grant has been with the 
Dodge organization for many years, 
having served as manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch office and then as man- 
ager of dealer sales with headquarters 
at Mishawaka. He assumed his duties 
as general sales manager in 1929. 

@ In charge of all dealer contacts and 
dealer relations is F. T. O’Hara, who 
also has been with the company for 
a length of time. He served on the 
sales staff of the Philadelphia office 
until 1926, when he was transferred 


to the home office as assistant to Mr. 





F. T. O'HARA 
Assistant Sales Manager 


Grant, who was then manager of 
dealer sales. He assumed his present 
post as assistant sales manager with 
supervision over the distributor or- 
ganization in 1929, when Mr. Grant 
became general sales manager. 
William W. French, who is sales 


promotion manager, is well known in 
industrial marketing and advertising 
fields, with which he has been identi- 
fied for the last twenty-five years. He 
joined the Dodge Manufacturing Cor- 
poration in October, 1921, and as- 
sumed the duties of advertising man- 
ager about a year later. Mr. French is 
an active organization man and has 
served on the board of directors of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

@ While these men have specific 
routine responsibilities, their activities 
as a whole are closely coérdinated and 
directed to the common objective of 
promoting and increasing the sale of 
Dodge power transmission equipment 
through the company’s wide - spread 
distributor organization. 

Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
has earned the reputation of being one 
of the most successful merchandisers 
of industrial products through mill 
supply distributors, even though prior 
to 1926 it had 16 branch offices and 
stocks. These were located in the most 
important industrial centers and have 
been replaced with special distributors, 
who in many cases are old Dodge men 


who set up their own companies when 
the change was made. The company’s 
output now reaches its market through 





WILLIAM W. FRENCH 
Sales Promotion Manager 
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some 300 stocking distributors, most 
of whom carry the complete line. The 
company is represented in the field by 
13 field representatives and eight sales 
engineers, subject to call on engineer- 
ing projects. 

Distributors are allotted territory 
according to their ability to cover it 
to their mutual satisfaction. Dodge 
representatives spend their time with 
the distributor salesmen in the field, 
giving as much practical assistance as 
possible in addition to work of an edu- 
cational nature within the distributor’s 
organization. Dodge representatives 
come chiefly from the group of men 
who take the Dodge student course. 
This takes them through every manu- 
facturing division of the business and 
terminates in the engineering depart- 
ment, where some prefer to remain 
rather than go into sales work. This 
is important, however, inasmuch as 
power transmission sales are increasing- 
ly becoming engineering problems. 
@ Dodge salesmen make out reports 
on all calls made, indicating persons 
contacted, and supplementing with 
other data if warranted. These re- 
ports are routed to department heads, 
who are thus kept posted on develop- 
ments in the field and can follow up 
on any situation where it is thought 
advisable. From these reports, also, 
the advertising department is enabled 
to maintain its mailing list. 

Although the company has an ad- 
vertising department consisting of 
eleven persons under Mr. French, in- 
cluding an artist who does catalog and 
retouching art work, this division is 











more generally thought of within the 
organization as part of the sales de- 
partment because it works so closely 
with it. In fact, a most important 
part of the advertising activity is in 
the nature of sales promotion work in 
the field with and among distribu- 
tors, as will be shown in an account of 
the Dodge “Power Round-Up,” which 
has been one of the outstanding indus- 
trial marketing efforts of the year. 

@ The company backs up its field 
work and its distributors with com- 
pelling business paper advertising, 
using horizontal mediums to blanket 
all power consumers and industry pa- 
pers to support sales drives in special 
fields. In attacking the pulp and pa- 
per field, for instance, the advertising 
department made a minute study of 
the industry and its operating prob- 
lems, then detailed its findings in a 
manual for the industry. In this man- 
ner it arrived at a clear picture of the 
field as a market for its products and 
had a thorough understanding of the 
pulp and paper business so that it 
could talk intelligently about it in 
reference to its power transmission 
problems. 

Dodge copy has consisted this year 
of black and white spreads. The 
theme of the campaign has been “The 
Right Drive for Every Job,” stressing 
the company’s ability to solve all 
power transmission problems with the 
most efficient equipment due to its 
complete line. Panels on either side 
of the spread illustrate representative 
pieces of the Dodge line which are car- 
ried in stock by the distributors. This 
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Here is the stage for the “Power Round-Up." Note the shop atmosphere. In the background is a giant enlargement of the Dodge main machine 
hop with 85,000 square feet of floor space. This enlargement is eighteen feet long and eight feet high. The two side panels show the complete 
Dodge line of power transmission equipment. In front of the background is a moving exhibit showing a “Group Drive." At the left is a moving 
uhibit showing “Individual Drives." At the extreme right are the charts which show "The Right Drive for Every Job" and why "There is Added 


Value in the Name Dodge," two points strongly emphasized in all Dodge promotion. The presentation has traveled nearly 15,000 miles 






type of copy is appreciated by the 
dealers because it promotes their stock 
merchandise. 

Dodge has replaced its general cata- 
log with specialized catalogs covering 
its major classification of products, in- 
cluding clutches, roller bearings, D-V 
drives, and belt conveyors. A con- 
densed junior catalog covers the gen- 
eral line. The company carries 16- 
page catalogs in four divisions of 
Sweet’s Catalog Service using reprints 
for distributors, and a 24-page catalog 
in the Composite Catalog of Oil Field 
and Pipe Line Equipment, reprints of 
which are used as an oil field bulletin. 

Dodge publication advertising is 

placed by Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc., Milwaukee. 
@ Supplementing its business paper 
advertising, Dodge uses a large amount 
of direct mail material. This is prac- 
tically all af letter form with en- 
closures, or of the four-page folder 
type, using reprints of its current busi- 
ness paper advertising, which are re- 
produced in two colors as a rule. These 
letters go out under the letterhead of 
the distributor, carefully filled in and 
with facsimile signature. All this 
work is done within the advertising 
department, totaling upwards of 
25,000 pieces monthly, using an Ad- 
dressograph and Graphotype. The mail 
is sent first class, using lists furnished 
by the distributors and checked by the 
men in the field. 

Dodge distributors are kept sup- 
plied with sales literature, booklets, 
etc., with close control. When a dis- 
tributor orders a general catalog for 
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Dodge Manufacturing Corporation always has been a consistent user of busi- 
ness paper advertising to support the sales work of its distributor organization. 
Spreads are now being used, combining specific selling copy and a display of 
stock items which are carried by most of the company's 300 dealers; the latter 
pleases distributors because they are interested in frequent turnover of these 
items and the impression created by "The Right Drive for Every Job" 





a customer, he is required to tell who 
The company does not use 
space in industrial expositions, but does 
coéperate with distributors in supply- 
ing display materials for their local ex- 
hibits, or 
Dodge is a contributor to and a sup- 
Transmission 


it is for. 


purchasing agent shows. 


porter of the Power 
Council, which is a general industry 
promotion program. 

In a close analysis of its sales prob- 
lem, Dodge executives saw that it had 
no trouble in selling those prospects 
whom they could bring to the factory, 
where they were amazed by its size, 
the extensive and_ strictly 
equipment equal to any demand, the 
large stock carried for immediate ship- 
ment and the specialized engineering 
facilities available to assist them in the 
solution of their specific problems. It 
also had noticed that active customers 
likewise favorably impressed 
when they visited the plant. 

@ The natural thought which fol- 


lowed, of course, was to find some 


modern 


were 


means of conveying those favorable 
impressions throughout the land to all 
possible users of Dodge equipment. 
The “Power Round-Up” was organ- 
ized to meet this situation. If the 
customers could not or would not 
go to Mishawaka, the company 
would in effect place the plant on 
wheels and transport it to a com- 
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fortable hotel room in their own city 
could hear the 
plete story and view the evidence in 
support of every statement made. In 
short, the “Power Round-Up” takes 
the*plant to the prospect, tells him the 
complete Dodge story and proves to 
him that Dodge can offer him “The 
Right Drive for Every Job,” and that 
“There Is Added Value in the Name 
Dodge.” Inasmuch as the distribu- 
tor’s organization sits in on the show, 
it functions also as an educational fac- 


where they com- 


tor in that respect. 

@ The “Power Round-Up” is a com- 
plete presentation. It is taken to the 
principal industrial centers and there 
under the sponsorship of the distribu- 
tor organization is shown to the 
operating executives of the industries 
in that territory. The presentation in- 
cludes one of the largest photographic 
enlargements ever made. This is a 
view of the main Dodge machine shop 
and is 20 feet long by eight feet high. 
In front of this background which in 
itself is a most interesting feature, is 
a large motor driven display of Dodge 
products representing a modern group 
drive. At one side is another moving 
display of Dodge D-V drives, D-V 
variable speed motorized transmission, 
Dodge - Timken pillow blocks and 
Diamond “D” clutches. On the op- 
posite side is located the series of 38 
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charts, both photographic and colored 
sectional showing all of the principal 
products of the Dodge line. These 
charts are the basis for the formal 
verbal presentation. Supporting these 
charts are the actual products in opera- 
tion and many individual products 
which can be examined by those in 
attendance. 

















In addition to the exhibits and 
charts there are over two hundred lan- 
tern slides showing manufacturing 
processes, typical installations, etc., 
which are used in the open discussions 
following the formal presentation. 
These discussions are important fea- 
tures of every meeting and enable 
those attending ‘to submit specific 
questions to an experienced Dodge en- 
gineer in charge of this phase of the 
show. 



















The show is in charge of George C. 
Miller, Jr., of the sales promotion de- 
partment, and R. C. Sollenberger of 
the sales department. 








@ The distributor’s part of this ex- 
tensive sales promotion program is 
merely to assist the Dodge sales or- 
ganization in promoting attendance. 
All other details are assumed by the 
sales promotion department. The ex- 
hibit is held in hotels and the 5,000 
pounds of material is transported from 
place to place in a Dodge-owned truck 















The mailing folder at the left, printed in color, isa 
teaser piece that does an pny ond of register. 
ing the name of the "Power Round-Up" and pre 
pares the recipient for the formal invitation, shows 
at the top right, which follows. The retum 
acceptance card and admission card are below 
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The Dodge “Reason Why Book" is called a brief case edition of the "Power 
Round-Up" because it contains nineteen sets of charts used in the actual 





presentation, which the salesman can take to those who did not or could not 
attend the show, or use in following up those who did, and thus present an 
emphatic and logical sales story. The book, described in detail in the story, 


stands as one of the most outstanding pieces of practical industrial sales helps 





and in charge of Dodge representatives 
and employes. 

In promoting attendance for the 

shows, a teaser broadside is first sent 
to a list furnished by the distributor 
announcing the date, but not revealing 
the tie-up, except to say, “See how 
Balky Power is tamed,” showing a 
rider on a balky horse. This is fol- 
lowed by a personalized invitation 
with a return acceptance card which 
goes direct to Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation, which issues an admis- 
sion ticket upon its receipt. The dis- 
tributor is notified of all acceptances 
so he can continue to promote attend- 
ance among those who have not re- 
sponded. 
@ The first appearance of the round- 
up was made in Chicago last Febru- 
ary, and since that time it has trav- 
eled approximately 15,000 miles; giv- 
ing 62 presentations in 41 cities, to 
approximately 6,200 executives. After 
the Christmas holidays it will start 
on its last route from El Paso and 
travel to the West coast. 

In developing the complete Dodge 
sales promotion program for 1936 and 
1937, of which “The Power Round- 
Up” is an importaat feature, consid- 
eration was given to the distributor’s 
problem of carrying on after the show 
had been held in his territory. Ob- 
viously the salesmen would need 
something to use on his follow up 








calls and something which could fol- 
low as closely as possible the “Power 
Round - Up” presentation. There 
would also be cases where the sales- 
man would want to call on persons 
who had not been able to attend the 
show and in this case he would want 
to give a complete presentation. 
The answer to this problem was 
provided in “The Reason Why Book,” 
which is actually a brief case edition 
of the “Power Round-Up.” The prep- 
aration of this book presented many 
difficulties and was a costly undertak- 
ing. There had to be nineteen sec- 
tions to correspond with the nineteen 
sets of charts used in the “Power 
Round-Up” presentation. In addition 
to the colored sectional charts, a pho- 
tographic chart showing each type of 
every product was needed. Each sec- 
tion was designed to provide a com- 
plete presentation on each product. 
@ The accompanying _ illustrations 
show the title pages of a typical sec- 
tion. The two title pages fold back, 
revealing the. four-page spread which 
includes, left to right, the photo- 
graphic chart showing the various 
types, the colored sectional chart, a 
very brief statement of the principal 
sales advantages and a chart showing 
the logical markets for the product. 
When the extreme right-hand page 
and extreme left-hand pages are folded 
in toward the center the right-hand 
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section is turned over and the back 
of this page and the back of the title 
page of the next section form a two- 
page spread of installations. This 
completes a typical section of eight 
pages, of which there are nineteen in 
the complete book, making a total of 
152 pages. 

This book is intended to be used in 
connection with personal presentations 
by distributor salesmen only. It is 
not given to prospects, but is sent as 
a sales tool. 

There is a sales meeting for dis- 
tributor salesmen held in connection 
with each “Power Round-Up.” At 
this meeting a member of the home 
office sales staff explains the use of 
the book and copies are given to each 
salesman. Copies are not sent to dis- 
tributors in advance of the “Power 
Round-Up” because it is very neces- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Proof in Pictures 


@ HOW frequently have industrial 
salesmen been confronted with this 
exclamation from prospects, “Why, I 
didn’t know your company could han- 
dle a job like that!”, shockingly regis- 
tering the fact that they had no con- 
ception of the manufacturer’s service 
capacity. This may be true despite 
the thoroughness with which the sales- 
man has been building the ground 
work toward buyer acceptance, be- 
cause it is human to cling to first im- 
pressions, and in most cases prospects 
are not sufficiently interested to estab- 
lish the correct picture in their minds 
about possible suppliers. 

The problem of selling the manufac- 
turer’s resourcefulness to service the 
needs of an industry completely is 
especially difficult in cases where an 
extensive line of products, supplies and 
materials is involved. A bulky cata- 
log, true enough, will place all details 
in the hands of the prospective buyer 
and is indispensable, but such catalogs 
seldom invite reading unless specific 
wants exist. 

With a realization of this condition, 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, recently issued an un- 
usually attractive booklet, “Proof in 
Pictures,” to supplement its general 
equipment catalog. The immediate 
response from those who received the 
book has been most favorable and sup- 
ports the reasoning which led to its 
production. The book was planned 
with two objectives in mind: First, to 
reach all of the company’s customers 
and prospects with a message in pic- 
tures that would dramatize the quality 
and nation-wide popularity of Cream- 
ery Package equipment; second, to help 
the salesmen register a comprehensive 
picture of their company’s service 
ability. 
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A pictorial sales booklet effectively sup- 
plements the catalog of an extensive line 


While the use of pictures is not new 
to industrial advertising, the use of an 
entire book of just installation photos 
was a new approach in the field of 
dairy machinery advertising, accord- 
ing to B. F. Graff, advertising manager 
of the company. 

Why? Because it is too hard, he 


explains, to obtain good pictures of 
such equipment. Photos of CP in- 
stallations are frequently received from 
various sources, but nine times out of 
ten, the photo takes in too much or 
too little or has poor light or poor 
perspective. In short, the amount of 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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N. |. A. A. Industrial Advertising 


Budgets Survey Report 


@ THE average industrial advertiser 
spent 34.6 per cent of his 1936 ap- 
propriation for space 
papers according to the annual report 
made last month by the advertising 
budgets survey committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. The figure is based on returns 
from 225 industrial advertisers. This 
is the highest percentage reported for 
this medium in the annual surveys 
since 1932, when it received 39.41 
per cent of the appropriation; in 1934 
it was 34.55 per cent and 30.16 per 
cent in 1935. Thus, once more is 
indicated that business papers consti- 
tute the backbone of industrial ad- 
vertising and promotional programs. 


in business 


Own catalogs and product litera- 
ture received the next largest share 
of the budget, 16.1 per cent; direct 
mail and other promotion literature 
followed with 12.7 per cent. Both 
of these classifications, however, were 
below 1935 figures when they re- 
ceived: Direct mail, 14.02 per cent 
and own catalogs, 16.21 per cent. On 
the contrary, publsihers’ catalogs and 
directories took 3.6 per cent of the 
1936 budget, whereas they received 
only 3.2 per cent in 1935, indicating 
greater acceptance of the consolidated 
catalog idea. 

Art work, engravings, etc., took 
6.6 per cent of the industrial adver- 
tising dollar compared with 6.38 per 
cent in 1935. Administrative ex- 
pense dropped to 8.4 per cent from 
10.51 last year. Traveling expense 


Annual survey shows business papers continue as the 


favorite medium and remain the backbone of the 


average industrial advertising and promotional program 








1936 Industrial Advertising Budget Survey of N. I. A. A. 





COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS SURVEYS 

1929 1931 1932 1934 1935 
177 165 160 79 77 
2.32% 3.00% 2.36% 2.79% 2.34% 


No. companies reporting 


Ratio Adv. Exp. to Sales.... 


1936 
225 
2.50% 








DIVISION OF BUDGET IN PER CENT 

Business Paper Space 46.00 44.49 39.41 34.55 
Publishers’ Catalogs, Directories .....* tear 1.90 
Art Work, Engr. for 1 &@ 2.. 7.00 7.55 6.67 
Advertising to General Public 

Publication Space 

Radio Time 

Other Mediums 

Production Expense for 4.. 
Own Catalogs, Product Lit- 

erature 9.00 
Direct Mail and Literature... 13.00 

SCOR GE FOGRHG. i. nccee” sesaa™ vscee™ 
House Organs 2.00 2.85 3.35 
Conventions, Exhibits 4.00 3.46 2.56 
Editorial Publicity neice” eeeea™ 
Motion Pictures, Still Films. . 34 19 
Administrative Expense 9.29 9.74 12.45 
Miscellaneous 6.46 6.09 5.00 
Traveling Expense oneee™ Koet secon 
Market Research  tecee” See eee 


*Not included in these studies. 


30.16 
eesee 3.20 
9.63 6.38 
1.33 
58 
.09 
65 


15.31 
14.10 


* 


16.21 
14.02 


11.47 
14.73 
a 


10.86 
12.62 
4.76 
3.50 
aetna 84 
1.00 .92 
9.00 
9.00 


* 
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6.6 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADVERTISING EXPENSE AND NET 
All Companies 
1929 1930 1931 
Advertising Expressed in Per 
Cent of Sales 
Business Expressed Per 
Cent of Plant Capacity... 95.45 80.26 55.65 35.82 


1932 1933 1934 1935 


2.30 2.38 2.68 2.71 2.17 2.28 2.34 


2.5 


49.09 55.63 76.0 





Number Budgets Increased Over 1935 184 
Number Budgets Decreased from 1935 


Number Unchanged 





Average 
Number Per cent 


34.5 
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WHERE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING DOLLAR GOES 


34.6%. 
Business and Trade Papers 
(space only) 





0% 
0.3% Market Miscellaneous = 


Research 
8.4% 


0.5% Traveling 


Expense salaries ) 


0.6 %e Motion Pictures, 
Still Films 


0.6 %o Editorial Publicity 


Administration Expense / / 


Own Catalogs and 
Product Literature 


12.7 7 
Direct Mail 
Literature 


Breakdown of the average industrial advertising dollar in 1936, as shown in the 
annual budgets survey of the National Industrial Advertisers Association 





appeared on the schedules for the first 
time and was shown as 0.5 per cent. 
Market research likewise was new and 
was allotted only 0.3 per cent of the 
appropriation. 

@ Only 3.1 per cent went for house 
organs in 1936 compared with 5.22 
per cent in 1935. The percentage ex- 
pended for exhibits also was less in 
1936, being 3.7 per cent contrasted 
with 6.06 per cent in 1935. Motion 
pictures and still film dropped to 0.6 
per cent from 1.41 per cent last year. 
Editorial publicity cost 0.6 per cent 
against .76 per cent in the previous 
report. 

Distribution and postage cost for 
direct mail took 2.6 per cent of the 
appropriations. This was the initial 
appearance of this item on the survey 
report. 

A larger share of the industrial ad- 
vertising dollar went for advertising 
to the general public than in 1935, 
the total for all general media reach- 
ing 3.1 per cent of the entire appro- 
priation against 1.90 per cent for 
this classification in 1935. The break- 
down of this figure was as follows: 
Magazine space, 2.5 per cent (1.33 
per cent in 1935); radio time, 0.1 
per cent (.58 per cent in 1935); 
other mediums, 0.5 per cent (.09 per 
cent in 1935). Production expense 


for this work amounted to 0.5 per 
cent of the budgets. 

The report shows advertising ex- 
pense in per cent of net sales of the 
22§ companies included in the 1936 
survey was 2.5. Of these, 211 also 
included 1935 figures which averaged 
2.38 per cent. The latter compared 
favorably with the report of 77 com- 
panies in 1935 showing a ratio of ad- 
vertising expense to sales of 2.34 per 
cent. 

The extent of business recovery 

among the advertisers included in the 
survey is indicated by figures given 
for business volume expressed in per 
cent of plant capacity. For 196 com- 
panies the average was 76 per cent; 
186 reporting 1935 conditions showed 
60 per cent operation of capacity in 
that year. 
@ Of all companies reporting, 151 
maintain advertising departments, 82 
do not; 167 employ advertising 
agency service, 82 do not; 128 in- 
clude administrative expense in ad- 
vertising budgets, 97 do not. 

To obtain the material for the 1936 
report on industrial advertising 
budgets, the N. I. A. A. committee 
used a mailing list of 2,700 com- 
panies. Two letters with report forms 
were sent over this list. 

A total of 264 returns was received, 


of which 248 were considered satis- 

factory for use in compilation of sta- 

tistics. This latter figure compares 
with 79 returns in 1935, and 177 in 

1929. It was considered necessary 

to discard entirely 16 returns, either 

from lack of essential information or 
because of such obvious errors as to 
preclude their use. 

“It is obvious,” said the commit- 

tee’s report, “that many industrial ad- 
vertisers do not break down their 
budgets along lines similar to those 
divisions used in our questionnaire. It 
is questionable if some of them have 
any knowledge of what they are 
spending in these various divisions. 
There is an apparent need for more 
uniform methods of budgeting indus- 
trial advertising appropriations and it 
is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that questionnaires for 1937 
be distributed early in the year to 
member companies, both as a sugges- 
tion for a desirable standard of budget- 
ing, and as an indication of the data 
which is desired from them for the 
1937 budget survey. 
@ “The new classification of indus- 
trial products, as adopted by the as- 
sociation, was used in the question- 
naires distributed for this survey. The 
returns received have been segregated 
as follows: 

1. Major equipment or installa- 
tions . 110 
Accessory equipment 66 
Operating supplies 15 
Fabricating parts 21 
Fabricating materials : 20 
Container or packaging mate- 
rials 
Process materials 
Primary materials 


Total 248 
“The committee’s printed report 
breaks down the advertising budget 
for the six different sales groups un- 
der the first two classifications; for 
the other classifications we do not feel 
that we have a sufficient number of 
returns to justify this elaboration and 
a single breakdown is given for each. 
“In the preparation of the report, 
the committee feels that an effort 
should be made in the direction of 
greater simplicity and practicability, 
in order to make the results more in- 
teresting and useful to the average 
executive. Some of the data called 
for in the questionnaire in regard to 
the advertising expense and business 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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By J. F. SHEPPARD 


Vice-President and General Manager 


U.P.M.-KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Inc., 
DOVER, N. H. 


Boosting Sales by Replacing 


@ A MAKER of machines who has 
been a recognized leader for many 
years in certain circumstances may 
find this fact a liability instead of his 
greatest asset. He may suffer by com- 
parison with a newcomer, if many 
prospects compare the newcomer’s 
machines (all of them necessarily new) 
with the old machines that naturally 
form a majority of the established 
leader’s installations. 

A field survey a couple of years 
ago disclosed that such a misconcep- 
tion about the U.P.M.—Kidder Press 
Company was spreading among its 
prospective customers. A new manu- 
facturer’s printing presses, all of them 
made in the 1930’s, were being stacked 
up in many cases against Kidder 
presses made earlier in the century or 
before. This was almost unavoidable 
—for hundreds of Kidder presses made 
in earlier years were still going strong 
in all parts of the country. Kidder, to 
be sure, was installing as many up-to- 
date presses as anyone else—but ever 
so many Kidder presses were old— 
whereas every one of this competitor’s 
presses were new. 

Analysis boiled down Kidder’s ad- 


vertising and selling needs to two: 


Fame with Reputation 


1. To make the market aware that 
Kidder was right out at the head of 
the procession in the manufacture of 
modern, up-to-the-minute presses. 

To overcome the impression created 
by the sheer weight of number of 
older presses, top-notch model T’s of 
an earlier day in press manufacture— 
with the impression of our 1936 
presses, our streamlined V-8’s. 

2. To root in the prospects’ minds 
an impression equal to or stronger than 
the rather vague word “‘precision” as- 
sociated with the more modern presses 
—a conviction of the mechanical ex- 
cellence and fine performance of the 
modern Kidder presses. 

@ This second job could have been 
tackled merely by claiming general 
“precision.” Or the vagueness of the 
word might have been ridiculed. But it 
was felt that a far more effective way 


was to make “precision” more precise 
—to crystallize in a few brief phrases 
the specific features of a precision 
press, as demanded by the pressman of 
today. Analysis of discussions with 
these men in the field survey—and of 
reports from salesmen—showed that 
these specific features were three: 

1. Proper distribution of ink. 

2. Control over the paper. 

3. Accuracy of the impression. 

In each of these three points, Kid- 
der presses-supply what modern print- 
ing requires. Therefore, these three 
essentials of the product’s performance 
and the market’s desires, were taken as 
the keystone of the advertising story. 
Still, the idea wasn’t simple enough, 
easy enough to remember. Tell a man 
three things, and he will remember one, 
or none. So it was boiled down further 
to a trade name and a trade mark— 





This advertising campaign based on market research 
overcame a growing misconception of the modernity 
of a pioneer manufacturer's machines which was found 
to be the chief underlying reason for sluggish sales 
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ILP VE ATUDER PRESS CO 


Stressing Final Results 


“Three Point Press” expressed in a 
three segmented triangle. Here was a 
basic idea, with an image expressing 
it, which any reader of the advertising 
could remember. He could carry in 
his mind, as he turned the page, the 
kernel of the sales story. 

@ The merchandising possibilities of 
this visualization of the “Three Point” 
principle of operation were found to 
be far greater than use only as il- 
lustrations in printed advertising. The 
remembrance value of this trade mark 
symbol was capitalized upon in all cor- 
respondence with customers, all sales 
letters to prospects, by prominent dis- 
play of the triangle on Kidder’s letter- 
head. The product itself, the presses, 
were tied in with this advertising idea, 
by transferring on to every press a 
handsome decalcomania of the trade 
mark. Best of all, it was put to work 
As one of the ad- 


vertisements reproduced here makes 


in direct selling. 


plain, a way was devised by our 
agency, the James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston, for expressing sim- 
ply and understandably, these three 
points with motions of the hands. 
Kidder salesmen make a regular prac- 
tice of using their own hands to 
demonstrate the three ideas: 

PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF THE INK 
—with a smooth, even sweep over the 
paper, like a carefully guided painter’s 
brush. 

CONTROL OVER THE PAPER—with 
the hands pretending to shuffle a pack 
of cards so that each individual card 
is moved, no batch stuck together. 

ACCURACY OF THE IMPRESSION— 
with the hands as on a piano keyboard, 
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striking the notes with exactly the 
proper amount of force to get the de- 
sired effect. 

The next step was how to present 
the story with an air of smart 
modernity. Smartest, breeziest, most 
modern of all must be the advertising 
to Kidder’s major market—printers of 

These 
printing 


wrappers, cartons, packages. 
men, whether in private 
plants of food and drug concerns, or 
in converting plants—are super-sensi- 
tive to modern trends in styling. No 
other section of industry is more in- 
sistent on an up-to-the-minute air. 


Particularly important was this 


lively non-technical air, for the top 


"New Yorker" Style Copy 


executives of packaging plants. Kid- 
der’s advertising had not previously 
concentrated on those men, but rather 
on production and technical men who 
are more directly concerned with the 
printing. Realizing, however, that the 
O. K. for such a big item as a press 
had to come from the top, and that 
the top men would never O. K. the re- 
placement of an old press still in good 
order, unless they were thoroughly 
sold on the necessity of up-to-date 
machinery to meet today’s demands, 
it was decided to run a campaign in a 
packaging paper read by the heads of 
packaging plants. 

@ Kidder’s message to these men is an 
unusual sort of machine advertising— 
simple, breezy, non-technical, starting 
out as flippantly as a squib from the 
New Yorker. Snappy little cartoons 
are matched with headings like “When 
You Gotta Go” (you can’t wait for 
slow presses); “Old Man Blivens Was 
Doin’ All Right (with a model T 
Ford and an old-fashioned press) ; 
“Folks Aren’t Riding Any More With 
Molly” (the old hack mare—neither 
are customers sticking with printing 
establishments equipped in 1890 
style). The copy goes on to tell how 
a 1936 Kidder press enables a printer 
to cope with a big rush order of multi- 


colored wrappers—to gang a number 
of small jobs together on a large- 
capacity press—and to be sure of the 
finest work, due to the “three point” 
operation for which Kidder presses are 
designed. Brief, self-assured, the copy 
takes it for granted that Kidder is the 
leader of today. Casually, it is men- 
tioned that ninety per cent of wax 
bread wrappers, sixty per cent of vege- 
table parchment, twenty per cent of 
transparent cellulose, are printed on 
Kidder presses. 

Thus the unpleasant idea of spend- 

ing several thousand dollars on new 
equipment is presented to the men 
who rule the purse-strings in a pleasant 
and entertaining manner, with some 
forcible reasons for considering this 
expensive move a mighty profitable 
investment. 
@ One interesting sidelight on this 
particular campaign—is its expense. 
Business paper appropriations run 
high, with four colors, bleed space, 
inserts—in a field where the livelihood 
of every prospect depends on the ap- 
pearance of his products, and every- 
one is super-sensitive to the looks of 
an advertisement. Though Kidder was 
ready to match dollar for dollar, it 
was decided nevertheless that perhaps 
an even more attention-getting job 
could be done in black and white, 
without bleed. In surroundings where 
everyone else was using physically bril- 
liant appearance to make the reader 
stop—an extremely simple advertise- 
ment attractively laid out and printed, 
would be all the more outstanding for 
its very simplicity. 

Sandwiched in between the New 
Yorkery copy, in which there is almost 
no technical copy, and not a sign of 
an illustration of the presses — are 
other pieces of a somewhat different 
type, telling a more technical story, 
but maintaining the same atmosphere 
of distinction, modernity, and assur- 
ance of leadership. This second series, 
of which a sample is also shown here, 
dramatizes each of the “Three Points” 
in visual form, using as illustrations 
some nationally known wrapper or 
label that is printed on Kidder presses. 

Reinforcing this acceptance of Kid- 
der as ¢he manufacturer to turn to for 
presses capable of meeting today’s de- 
mands for volume and performance— 
is a campaign in the more technical 
printing publications. The printing 
engineers, whatever their bosses think 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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By HARRY D. NIMS 
NIMS & VERDI, NEW YORK 


Choosing and Protecting 


@ HOW shall we go about choosing 
a trade mark? Often the courts have 
reminded business men in this process 
that they have the world to choose 
from. That is easy to say, but it has 
long since ceased to correspond with 
the facts, for there are today regis- 
tered in Washington more than 270,- 
000 trade marks, every one of which 
by this process of registration has been 
withdrawn from use by anyone ex- 
cept the registrant, and 12,000 new 
ones are being added each year. This 
situation calls loudly for measures 
which will compel owners of these 
registrations to specify those which 
are not in use, that they may be re- 
stored to the public domain and made 
available for others. 

In choosing a trade mark, one 
should proceed with perhaps more care 
than he would in choosing a new 
home. Many considerations enter into 
the choice—the nature of the product; 
the method of its use; the place where 
it is to be used; whether it is to be 
used only in America or in export as 
well; its adaptability to modern con- 
ditions, created by the use of the radio, 
the telephone, the automobile and, we 
must not forget, television as well, for 
that instrumentality is already at the 
threshold, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, it must be a word which 
has not already been put to use as a 
trade mark by others. 

Sooner or later in the course of us- 
ing a trade mark one will encounter 


From an address before the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association conven- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


A. Trade Mark 


Not only from the legal aspect, but because trade 
marks are destined to become of increased importance 
in the distribution of goods, greater consideration 
should be given to their selection and protection 





the unpleasant fact that by no possi- 
ble means can he find out whether the 
word which he is planning to use is 
already in use; and by no process that 
we have been able to develop can he 
be safeguarded from the attack of 
one who was using the word in some 
obscure way. 
@ This condition has long been one of 
the most serious handicaps in the pro- 
tection of trade marks. It is easily 
remedied provided there could be es- 
tablished somewhere, preferably in 
Washington, a file in which could be 
found a reference to every trade mark 
in use, which file could be open to the 
inspection of everyone. There are cer- 
tain groups, however, in this field who 
believe that this would interfere with 
their perquisites in some way or other; 
and although efforts have been made 
for nearly ten years to obtain the 
establishment of such a file for the 
benefit of the public, so far these ef- 
forts have come to naught. Here is 
a problem which probably can never 
be solved until the trade organizations 
of this country get together and pre- 
sent it forcefully to Congress. 
Obviously it is impossible to lay 
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down definite rules for choosing a 
trade mark, but one thing can be said 
in this connection which it is difficult 
to overemphasize and that is, that it 
would be almost impossible to exercise 
too much care in this process. Let it 
be assumed now that a trade mark has 
been chosen which is adapted to all the 
purposes for which it is intended and 
that, so far as can be discovered, it 
is mot in use anywhere as a trade 
mark. How then shall exclusive rights 
to its use be acquired? 

In Europe such rights are obtained 
merely by filing a claim in a public 
office. In some countries the one so 
filing need not even be in business, or 
make the slightest pretense of using 
the word. 

@ Here in America, however, a fairer 
and better method prevails. Trade 
mark rights rest upon the common’ 
law and that law specifies that rights 
to a word or a brand can be acquired 
only by one who is the first to use it 
on goods as a trade mark. And under 
our law one who chooses a word which 
is of such a character that it can func- 
tion as a trade mark and which is not 
needed by the public as a part of the 
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Miniatures Effective In Sales Work 


@ W. H. HAMMOND, sales man- 
ager of the hoist and body division of 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, 
believes that miniatures stimulate keen 
interest in his company’s products. 
They attract large crowds at show ex- 
hibits and effectively demonstrate the 
sales features in a dramatic way. Mr. 
Hammond is shown standing beside a 
miniature of the hydraulic hoist and 
This me- 
chanical, working miniature will be 
placed on exhibition at the American 
Roadbuilders’ Association show which 
is to be held at New Orleans, Jan. 
11-15. 


dump-truck body assembly. 


“Mechanical miniatures fascinate 


show visitors and consequently attract 


large crowds. They also provide the 


opportunity to show and demonstrate 
several products in one exhibit where 
it would be impossible, on account of 
the lack of space, to show one or more 
of the actual products themselves,” 
Mr. Hammond points out. 

Another Gar Wood 
miniature is now being made. The 
twenty-foot Gar Wood hy- 


mechanical 


huge, 
draulic scraper is being reconstructed 
in detail, to one-fourth of its actual 
size. It is planned to have this five- 
foot miniature at the New Orleans 
show also. 

After the miniatures are exhibited 
at New Orleans, they will be moved to 
the Southwest Road Show and School 
which is to be held at Wichita, Feb. 


23-26. 





general vocabulary of the language, 
acquires an absolute title in it; and 
that title is good forever so long as 
the owner does not surrender it volun- 


tarily or constructively. 


@ In considering how to acquire trade 
mark rights in a word or device, the 
function of registration is very widely 
misunderstood. As said before, in 
some countries such rights can be ac- 
quired merely by registration but that 
is not the fact here. Under our law, 
registration in Washington gives no 
rights; it merely grants certain minor 
privileges, such as enabling one to sue 
in a federal court when otherwise he 
could not; of granting treble damages 
in certain cases where otherwise they 
would not be available; and of en- 
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abling trade mark owners to comply 
with the requirements of registration 
in certain foreign lands. 


Among our people, unfortunately, 
there are certain individuals and or- 
ganizations which make a business of 
attempting to capitalize on the mis- 
understanding of the registration proc- 
ess and to profit by scaring business 
men into taking out such registrations. 
Many states afford facilities for reg- 
istration and those in this group just 
mentioned are making systematic at- 
tempts to induce trade mark owners 
to file their marks in these different 
states. They circularize business con- 
cerns, large and small, and make state- 
ments which at times have given the 
impression that the trade marks are 


not valid unless they are registered 
either in Washington or in the states, 


or both. 


Last year, legislation was introduced 
in a number of state legislatures, 
which, if enacted, would have made 
the demands of this group still more 
effective and their profits more prob- 
able. This legislation would have 
thrown the most important trade 
marks open to public use in such states 
unless they were registered and fees 
paid into the state treasury for such 
Once such a bill was 


registration. 
passed in any state, for instance, the 


trade marks of American business 
would be free to anyone to use in that 
state unless they were registered with- 
in time limits set out in such legisla- 
tion. 


In most of the states the legislatures 

convene this coming winter and it 
behooves everyone who is interested in 
the preservation of the integrity of 
trade marks to be vigilant to oppose 
measures of this character for there 
are powerful arguments, entirely aside 
from the merits, which are used to 
urge their passage. 
@ Once a trade mark is chosen, put to 
use, and legal rights acquired in it, it 
becomes necessary to protect it. The 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who had a profound knowledge of 
trade mark law, once said that a trade 
mark is a delicate thing of great value, 
easily destroyed, and therefore should 
be protected with corresponding care. 
Such protection ordinarily does not 
require precipitate action but it does 
mean that the owner should be jealous 
of his right and proud of his prop- 
erty, and fixed in his determination to 
see to it—not only because of his legal 
rights but because the trade mark is 
a symbol of his reputation—that no 
one uses it but himself. 


And the protection of trade marks 
is likely to become a matter of greater 
moment as the years go on for there 
are indications that they are likely to 
increase in importance. An illustra- 
tion of this may be found in the dis- 
cussion now going on of the validity 
and the usefulness of the so-called 
“fair trade acts” which have already 
been passed in fourteen of our states. 
Although the New Jersey® and the 
New York acts have been declared un- 
constitutional, undoubtedly a form of 
legislation of this sort will be devised 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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@ THIS Caterpillar Tractor page, 
for example. What stopped us? It’s 
that unusual “posterish” layout tech- 
nique they’ve been using (kinda looks 
like it had been put together with a 
billboard painter’s brush)—and the 
brevity of the copy. Good headline: 
“At 6c an hour it’s First,” but we 
can’t get to like the emphasis on such 










colorless words as “first choice,” “per- 
formance,” “efficiency,” etc. There 
doesn’t seem to be anything to remem- 
ber after you get through reading. 
As usual—a good Goodrich page 
“Asleep in the Deep” . . . Headline 
Formula No. 2 in John Caples’ 
“Tested Advertising Methods” is 
“Begin your headline with the word 
‘How’.” Here’s G-E with “How Sci- 
ence Makes Good Eggs Better”— 
worth an “A” from any advertising 
professor. Too bad that “A” won’t 
hold for the copy. A mouthful of 
italics over the name slug says, “In 
every field of productive endeavor 
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This month the Copy Chasers warm 


up out loud—here's a play-by-play 


description of them picking the month's outstanding ads 


G-E research is contributing to the 
progress towards higher standards of 
living.” (DuPont has been saying, 
“Better Things for Better Living. . . 
through Chemistry.” See the differ- 
ence? ) 

We think the “Camel” ad_ has 
everything. No, no we haven’t picked 
up the Saturday Evening Post by mis- 
take. This isn’t cigarettes, but a 
color spread that talks about Morse 
Roller Chain holding seventy per cent 
more oil. We like the headline, long 
as it is, because it tells the complete 
sales story while still being a strong 
attention getter (see cut). We like 
the way the copy starts: “Because 
a camel sports an extra storage tank 
next to his stomach.” We like the 
rest of the colorful copy—the honest 
restraint of ‘98.6 efficient,” and we 
like the friendly note the copy ends 
on, “Phone the Morse man nearest you, 
or drop a line to our engineers here 
in Ithaca.” And, finally, the excellent 
“reason why” pictures and captions. 
@ Nice Revere Copper & Brass head- 
line, “Bubbles Have Teeth”—Alu- 
minum Co. presents a fresh approach 
with its “Man With a Memo Book 
Aboard.” Copy lacks genuineness, 
though Some copywriter for 
American Cyanamid got his hands on 
a great big picture of an installation 
of 682 of his company’s flotation ma- 
chines (what a picture) and intel- 
ligently decided that the only copy 
needed was a modest six line cap- 
tion . . . Goodrich scores again (one 
of their best, in fact): “He Makes 
the Belt Swallow Its Tail.” 

Graton & Knight give a little man 
a busy day in a page in one of the 
mill supply papers (a hard place, by 
the way, to find properly timed copy). 
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“Six Questions for the Inquiring 
Salesman,” they say, and their little 
man with real animation puts the six 
questions across. The way we feel 
is that any ad that helps the mill sup- 
ply salesman do a better selling job 
deserves a few kind words, and when 
it has usefulness, plus animation, it is 
worth getting excited about. 
@ Our choice for the best visualiza- 
tion of Taylor Instrument’s new 
“Binoc” is the “O.K. For a Baseball 
Fan” spread, an analogy that, unlike 
most analogies in advertising, really 
has something to do with the basic 
sales idea. “Reason-why” diagrams 
always sell us, too—Taylor’s been do- 
ing a better job this year . . . All 
praise, too, for the most direct head- 
line of the month, “This Wire 
WON’T TWIST,” published by Hinde 
& Dauche . . . Even more direct than 
another Goodrich head, “We Fix Flats.” 
Sherwin Williams is smart to use 
blue to emphasize the “whiteness” of 
their “Save-Lite” white paint, but we 
wish they wouldn’t make us turn the 
book around to read their ads . . 
Like out of the pages of True Story 
comes the confession of a fleetowner 
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Fe eee 
Just as a CAMEL takes in an extra 
Supply of water, MORSE ROLLER CHAINS 
<\ take in and hold 70% more oil 
~~ re > 
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THE ARMSTRONG TRAP PRIMER 





Let’s Get Down to 
FUNDAMENTALS 


ONCE UPON A 
TIME there was a little 
Steam Trap that veatured 
forth into Topsy Turvey 
land to find 2 place to live. 


Yow have too many mov- 
aacesroa ing parts. Your fittings are 
all wrong. You are too smple. And bendes 
that, your cars are too long!” Perplexed, 
the little Steam Trap returned from Topsy 
Tervey land and went direct to Creat-great- 
great grandad Steam Trap. “Sire,” said he, 
addressing the venerable one, “Aspersions 
have been cast wpoa my ability to whistle 
like a peanut vendor's wagon. Pray please 
tell me again: just what 1s ut that I'm sup 
posed to do?” 


Mere is what the old boy told him 


A TRAP MUST DISCHARCE 
WATER 

a. The orifice should be large enough to take 
care of peak loads casily regardless of the 
operating pressure. 

b. The trap should be able to handle con 
densate at any temperature—cold, warm, of 
at steam temperature. 


— 
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¢. Actwal condensate capacity ratings are 
necessary. Calculated capacities of cold water 
tests are of no value. Armstrong's capacity 
table shows what Armstrong traps will handle 
when condensate is af steam temperature 


TRAPS SHOULD PREVENT 
LOSS OF STEAM 


a. When the Armstrong bucket 1s 2/3 full 
of steam ut floats and closes the valve 


b. The Armstrong valve will close tight in 
wl postion because it 1s a pericct hem: 


e and always makes a perfect contact 
with its seat 





«. The Armstrong, 
valve will continue to tr 
make perfect closure 4: 


from heat-treated 

chrome steel thas = \ 

very hard and tough. <oWacr wre StF 

d. The anton ee does not require 
adjustment in to fuaction properly. 
¢. The Armstrong Trap will discharge 
condensate to, but steam against, 
highest vacuum obtainable, 





il 
A TRAP SHOULD BE ABLE TO 
DISCHARCE AIR 


a. In the Armstrong Trap, air ~— 
through the vent sm the inverted bucket. 
vent 1s always open to handle air at any 


temperatere. 
WAAAH/) 


VENT OPEN 


b. Large vents, 
thermostatically 
controlled, can be 
furnished for Arm- 
strong Traps to drain 
jacketed kettles, sy- 

= ned rolls, 
etc. These aur 
vents cam Se sdheond 
to close at any required temperature. 





IV 


A TRAP SHOULD BE ABLE TO 
OPERATE UNDER BAD WATER 
CONDITIONS 


a. Any oil present with the condensate will 
nse to the top of the Armstrong trap body 
and be discharged first. 


h. There are no dead spots in the Armstrong 
trap body in which dirt of sludge can settle 


c. At very litle extra cost, all parts im an 
Armstrong Trap can be furnished in stain 
less steel which will renst acid of alkal: as 
may be required. 





Vv 


a. The Armstrong 
Trap has oaly two 
moving 


¢. The Armstrong valve opens wide and 
closes ught. This prevents wure-drawing and 
scoringyal valve. 
d. There ate no parts that can be damaged 
by excessive pressure. 

VI 

A TRAP SHOULD BE EASY 
TO USE 





a. The Armstrong Trap is light in weight 

and small in size—particularly on the basis 
of capacity. 

a b. The position of con- 


nections fits in well 


Test Pies 
c. Each trap 1s equipped with a handy test 
plug over the discharge orifice. 
d. Care is taken to prepare literature that 
answers every possuble question a uset might 
have about the application of installation of 
Armstrong Traps. 
vil 

A TRAP SHOULD HAVE 

RESPONSIBLE BACKINC 
a. The success ofethe Armstrong otganiza- 
tion depends entirely on the performance of 
the Armstrong Trap. Under such circum- 
stances, st os only natural that great care is 
exercised to make sure that every customer 
1 satisfied and that every claim is fulfilled. 


SARE 


FVERCLING CARE 
b. Armstrong representatives subscrib: 
whole beartedly to Armstrong policies. Many 
of them have built their business entirely on 
the success of Armstrong Traps. 
c. The Armstrong guarantee of “Complete 
Satusfaction” means just that! 





around a bit, sure, but it’s all in the 
day’s work. Want a ten penny nail, 
or a nice shiny new bridge? We have 
either for you.” No boasting—no 
bragging. Just talking about their job 
—impressive institutional advertising. 
Again a manufacturer is thoughtful 
enough to furnish real information in 
its advertising: “What is High Cycle 
Anyway?” Black & Decker asks, and 
then goes on to answer convincingly 
. . Finally, an Armstrong Machine 
Works page that is so bright that the 
only way to do it full justice is to 
save our words about it and use the 
space for an extra big picture. 
@ That makes twenty-one ads we've 
talked about—out of the hundreds 
we're read this month. Now all 
we have to do is get down to the 
official back-patting business. There 
are five of these ads we can get real 
hot and bothered about. We're go- 
ing to give first prize to Morse Chain 
—for an outstanding demonstration 
of answering a type of advertising 
problem that most of our readers are 
closest to. To you, Hal Trump of 
the F. M. Randall Company, Detroit 
agency, and members of the Morse 





advertising department, goes our un- 
stinted praise for a thorough and work- 


Points listed here are discussed in detoil 
in the new Armstrong Steam Trap Book. If 
you would like to reed this book, drop 
us o line ond we will send you o copy. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
846 Maple Street 
Three Rivers Michigan 


RS 


who “needed eyes in the back of my 


head.” An entertaining piece of copy 
for Gulflube Motor Oil—a pretty 
doggone convincing piece of copy, 
too. . . Revere Copper stops us again 
with “WEATHER: Showers of Acid” 
—good headline, good layout, but 
copy not up to strength of either. 
@ For flavor of sheer romance, prom- 
ise of rich reading, give us the cur- 
rent Bell System headline, “Will he 
work for Merchants & Miners to- 
night?” showing a negro longshore- 
man leaning on a pile at the end of 
a dock. A headline like this starts 
a train of imagination that should be 
supported with some pretty fine copy. 
In this case it is—fast moving stuff 
on how the Teletype helps M & M 
unload and sail again on schedule— 
exciting reading, and good selling. 
Parks-Cramer maintains its usual 
fresh note on air conditioning in its 
current page. A headline singing with 
rhythm, “Make Pills While the Sun 
Shines—Make Cloth in a Fog.” It 
sort of air conditions its advertising, 
if you get what we mean... . Solvay 
Sales takes a lot of fascinating new 
developments—gives 


paper making 
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a 


them a “popular magazine” page 
format—and a top notch illustrator— 
and makes all this add up to a lot of 
sensible reasons for using its paper 
makers’ chemicals. This page is par- 
ticularly refreshing because for a long 
time raw materials advertisers figured 
they had nothing to say in their ad- 
vertising other than time-honored blah 
like “confidence,” and “service,” and 
“quick deliveries.” 

@ Power—"This Month . . . Steel 
Joins San Francisco and Oakland.” 
Story—‘“It was only 76 years ago 
folks called Captain Eads ‘crazy’.” 
PicrurE—“Men cannot work like 
spiders, spinning cables in the air.” 
Fact—"“But those bridges are still 
standing, and in daily use.” You've 
seen this glorious U. S. Steel spread— 
as massive and sweeping in its scope 
as the great bridge it talks about. 
And that copy: its simple directness— 
its matter-of-factness sound like a 
Lindbergh talking after he'd just 
flown the Atlantic. It’s like “Big 
Steel” was saying, “We help build 
your automobiles, your buildings, your 
pretty streamline trains, and we build 
your great big bridges, too. We get 


manlike job—a hard job well done. 
. . » Any copywriter who can enter- 
tain two hardboiled critics like our- 
selves with a story about steam traps 
certainly deserves a healthy hand- 
clap. That’s J. R. Armstrong of 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago agency. 

The combined talents of the James 
T. Chirurg Agency of Boston get 
our next package of compliments for 
their original and intelligent work on 
that Graton & Knight page. Look 
through the mill supply papers and 
we think you'll agree with us . . 
Next comes U. S. Steel, and Bell Tele- 
type. Maybe you feel this advertising 
is really consumer stuff. We found 
our pages in industrial papers so we 
figure industry ought to reward them. 
The splendid U. S. Steel spread comes 
from the copy department of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
“Splendid” is the one best word we 
can think of in compliment, BBO&O. 
. . » And the romantic story of the 
Merchants & Miners was written by 
Kenneth L. Slifer of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. 

We’re proud to acknowledge such 
fine copy writing. 


THe Copy CHASERs. 
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MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 
AWARD 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 














@ SELECTION of the best indus- 
trial advertising for the year is a 
feature of the annual conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, and one of the most an- 
ticipated. The choice is made from 
panel exhibits at the convention and 
awards are given according to classi- 
fications under which the entries have 
been made. At the Philadelphia con- 
ference in October, there were 296 
panels on exhibit by 152 members, 
the greatest showing in the history of 
the association. 

The award for the best exhibit in 
the Major Installations classification 
went to Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Chicago, of which Harry Neal Baum 
is manager of advertising and pub- 
licity. The exhibit consisted of six 
panels, four of which were devoted 
to the company’s major industrial 
products: Diesel engines, motors, 
pumps and scales; one panel to “F-M 
News,” external house organ; another 
to representative bulletins. Each 
panel carried an explanation of the 
problems involved in marketing the 
major products and how the adver- 
tising was planned to meet these prob- 
lems. The pumps panel is illustrated 
herewith, and the explanation sheet 
read as follows: 

“Fairbanks, Morse pumps are sold to 
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the ultimate user direct. This user will 
want to buy a pump because: 

“1. He has to have specific type and 
size of pump to handle an existing specific 
need 

“2. He has old, worn, or inefficient 
equipment which will have to be replaced 

“3. He has been sold on installing a 
water supply system of his own, or on 
making some change in his plant liquid- 
handling setup 

“To the first market, Fairbanks, Morse 
directs a series of ads which, basically, tell 
the story “You furnish the job—we have 
the pump to handle it, whether it be a 
giant centrifugal or a little pump for a 
bottle-washing machine. In this series we 
attempt to stop prospects for a thousand 
types and sizes of pumps long enough for 
them to call the man from Fairbanks, 
Morse before they make any decision. 

“With the replacement market, a differ 
ent strategy is required. If a prospect's 
pumps are wastefully inefficient because of 
changing requirements or obsolescence, we 
dramatize this loss to him in such copy as 
‘You're paying for an F-M pump—why 
not own one?’ 

“And to the market for entirely new 


‘ 
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Best 1936 Industrial 
Advertising Campaigns 


systems, and the market that could profit- 
ably use pumps, we begin an educative 
campaign on the distinct advantages to be 
gained through the installation of a pri 
vate water supply system to cut water 
bills. Or the use of special purpose pumps 
to do unique jobs for which they are 
especially designed—such as jetting pumps 
in cutting away the ocean bed for a new 
bridge “f 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
ceived the award for the best panels 
in the Accessory Installations classi- 
fication. R. R. Davis is Westing- 
house advertising manager and J. H. 
Waxman is supervisor, apparatus pro- 
motion. The panels shown in the 
illustration displayed material used in 
launching the company’s new FlexArc 
welder. 

The internal promotion material 
consisted of a promotion portfolio 
with samples and instructions for use 
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ACCESSORY INSTALLATIONS AWARD 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 










FABRICATION PARTS AWARD 


Merco Nordstrom Valve Company, Pittsburgh 





of all advertising and promotion ma- 
terial; sound visual presentation of 
market information, campaign plans, 
selling strategy, terms of sale, special 
inducements for purchase (for sales 
organization only); complete details 
for sales campaign meetings held by 
district offices and dealers (field meet- 
ings were preceded by a headquarters 
welding conference attended by dis- 
trict sales promotion managers, weld- 
ing specialists and dealer representa- 
tives); a policy portfolio outlining 
commercial policies and explaining 
procedure for handling various pur- 
chase plans, such as thirty-day trial 
offer, easy payment plan, rentals, etc.; 
a series of “FlexArc Sparks” letters 
over the signature of welding sales 
manager to salesmen carrying new in- 
formation and ideas collected as the 


activity progressed. 


@ The business paper advertising was 


directed to plant engineers and weld- 
ing operators and to management. 
There were three personalized mailings 
made to all welding equipment pros- 
pects, each carrying a reply card and 
letterhead or 


the dealers imprint. 


Supplemental mailings were made, 
using reprints of publication adver- 
tising accompanied by letters. En- 
velope enclosures were attached to 
invoices, regular correspondence and 
used as pass-out pieces by salesmen. 
The selling tools also included a 
sound visual presentation, this one to 
It described 
the importance of welding to indus- 
try and interpreted salient features 
of the FlexArc in terms of user ad- 


be shown to prospects. 


vantage. Other pieces were a large 


broadside, 


Again,” for following up inquiries; 


“Westinghouse Scores 
specimen copies of actual guarantee 
for use in sales presentation; and de- 
scriptive leaflets giving detailed in- 
formation about the equipment. 
Results of the campaign were 
Average 
three 


follows: 


during first 


summed up as 
monthly _ sales 
months of the campaign jumped 423 
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per cent over average monthly sales 
for all of 1935; in first three months, 
sales jumped 581 per cent over cor- 
responding period; number of West- 
inghouse welding dealers increased 
325 per cent. 

@ The award for the best advertising 
material exhibited under the Operat- 
ing Equipment classification went to 
The Linde Air Products Company, 
New York, a unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Eleven 
panels were displayed, one of which 
is shown herewith. V.H. Van Diver, 
assistant advertising, 
technical publicity department, out- 


Corporation. 


manager for 


lined the scope of the campaign as 
follows: 

“In order to market Linde oxygen, 
Prest-O-Lite acetylene, Union Carbide and 
Oxweld welding and cutting apparatus 
and supplies, it is necessary to promote 
the acceptance and use of the oxy- 
acetylene process of welding and cutting 
metal’. Many different groups in many 
industries must be sold. To accomplish 
this, the complex advertising and publicity 
program outlined by the exhibits is em- 
ployed. In this program, an effort is 
made to establish the following points: 

“1. Economies which can be effected 
through the use of the oxy-acetylene 
process 

“2. The adaptability of welding and 
cutting to all conditions encountered in 
industry 

“3. The efhiciency of welded construc: 
tion 

“4. The best types of design for each 
particular application. 

“§. How to execute these 
speedily and efficiently. 

“6. How to select materials of proper 
qualities for welding. 

“7. How to make proper preparations 
for welding. 

“8. The most modern means of per- 
forming the job. 


designs 


“9. The proper methods of training 
welding operators and of testing both the 
work of the operator and the completed 
job as a whole 

“The advertisements displayed appear in 
industrial and class papers and cover a 
wide field which includes nearly every 
group likely to influence the specification 
of the oxy-acetylene process or the pur- 
chase of Linde products 

“Advertisements of products sold by 
jobbers and the Jobber Codperation Pro- 
gram serve the dual purpuse of stimulat- 
ing sales of the products and giving the 
jobbers themselves concrete evidence that 


their sales effort is wholeheartedly backed 
by Linde promotion. 

“Linde advertising is backed by 
technical booklets and pamphlets on 
practically every application of the oxy 
acetylene process as well as on design 
and specification for welding. 

“Two monthly publications are used to 
support and codrdinate the promotion 
activities. “The Inner Cone’ is a confi 
dential magazine distributed only within 
the Linde sales and service organization 
to keep the men in the field informed of 
all developments in the business. A pri 
nary function is to codrdinate advertising 
and sales effort. 

“*Oxy-Acetylene Tips, now in its six 
teenth year, has a carefully selected circu 
lation of more than 60,000 copies each 
month. It is directed to key men in all 
industries bringing articles on many profit 
able applications of the oxy-acetylene 
process. For many years it has been con- 
sidered to be the most influential publica- 
tion in the welding field. Linde sales 
representatives use the magazine as a sales 
help and see that all those persons in their 
territory whose names should be on the 
list are receiving it 

“The clippings and papers shown are 
typical of the articles which appear regu- 
larly in leading industrial publications and 
reflect the program of codperation with 
the technical and trade press and technical 
societies. 

“Linde motion pictures are for educa- 
tion, sales promotion and technical instruc 
tion. These films are used by the sales 


OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
AWARD 

The Linde Air Products Company, 
New York 
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organization with marked success in every 
section of the country. 

“A constructive program of educational 
codperation with technical schools and 
colleges is being carried on to aid in the 
spread of knowledge concerning the oxy- 
acetylene process. Contacts are main- 
tained with practically every technical 
school of importance in this country. 

“Linde exhibits in industrial and trade 
expositions serve as an added means of 
coOrdinating advertising and sales effort. 
Welding clinics are arranged regularly 
in all parts of the country by members of 
the sales organization. 

“Since a large number of users of the 
oxy-acetylene process are best reached 
through jobbing supply houses, direct 
mail campaigns have been prepared for 
jobbers of welding and cutting apparatus. 

“The success of this program, which 
has continued on the same basic plan for 
several years, is indicated by the ever- 
increasing acceptance of the oxyacetylene 
process by industry, along with a steady 
and satisfactory growth in sales of “Every- 
thing for Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 
Cutting.” ” 

@ The colorful campaign of four- 


color inserts being run by Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Company, Pitts- 
burgh, received the Fabrication Parts 
award. Typical pages are reproduced 
here. In telling the reason for using 
these powerful inserts, R. S. Reed, 
Jr., advertising manager, explained: 

“This campaign was designed to do 


gas must “tant 





something just a little different from the 
ordinary run of business paper advertis- 
ing. We have always been strongly in 
favor of dominant space as is best evi- 
denced by the fact that we are using 
seventy-two front covers on nine different 
publications this year. We even tried to 
buy more front covers than this, but could 
not obtain them. It naturally follows that 
the next best bet would be inserts in order 
to carry out the continuity throughout the 
year—the inserts to be spaced between 
the front cover advertisements or placed 
in papers whose front covers were not 
for sale. 

“Valves are particularly colorless items 
to advertise. We wanted to do a distinc- 
tive, outstanding job. From the increas- 
ing use of four color advertising in general 
publications came the idea. At first glance 
the cost appeared to be prohibitive. A 
closer investigation and careful planning 
proved otherwise. All six inserts were of 
course prepared and printed at once. 

“Mechanical difficulties included the 
fact that no two publications on the list 
were the same size, necessitating an overall 
dimension for each insert large enough to 
accommodate the biggest page size and 
still trim to the smallest without sacrificing 
any details. 

“Our sales efforts are largely concen- 
trated in four general markets: (1) Oil 
Production, (2) Oil Refining, (3) Chem- 
ical and Process Industries, (4) Gas In- 
dustry. Our schedule embraces publica- 
tions in all four. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to design these inserts with the illus- 
tration and message on the front applica- 
ble to all markets. For the back of each 
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John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J. 


VISUALIZING! 


Selling the Modern Miss! 
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BEST BUSINESS PAPER CAMPAIGN AWARD 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York 
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MATERIALS AWARD 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 





insert there were four copy changes, each 
addressed to a specific industry. It there- 
fore follows that with six inserts there 
were twenty-four changes in copy. 
“The following papers carried this cam- 
paign: American Gas Journal, Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, Gas, Gas 
Age Record-Natural Gas, Oil and Gas 
Journal, Oil Weekly, Petroleum Engineer, 
Petroleum World, and The Refiner and 
Natural Gasoline Manufacturer. All told, 
462,000 inserts were used in the above 


papers. 
“We have been highly satisfied with the 
results obtained. Complimentary com- 


ments from the trade have been numerous. 
Sales have never been better. Too much 
credit cannot be given to our agency, The 
McCarty Company, Los Angeles, and to 
T. T. McCarty under whose direction 
these inserts were prepared and printed.” 
@ The Metals award went to John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J. Since 1931, that company has 
taken a total of five N.I.A.A. awards, 
four firsts and one honorable men- 
tion. Seven separate and distinct 
Roebling advertising campaigns were 
represented in the Philadelphia ex- 
hibit, covering wire rope, cold-rolled 
steel, flat wire, electric wires and 
cables, wire aircraft products, weld- 
ing wire, wire cloth, and export. 
Three typical pages are reproduced 
here showing the variety of treatment 
used. 

H. L. Fisher, of Rickard and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, agency, ex- 
plains that each campaign was care- 
fully worked out by the agency in 
close coéperation with F. J. Maple, 
Roebling advertising manager, and the 
sales managers of each department 
represented in the advertising. 

The unusual advertising material 
produced during the last year by 
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A Three-Fold 


Service 


Advertisers in Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review participate in 
the following three-fold sales service 
that gives them added advantage in 
going after business: 

l. The publication itself, carrying 
the advertisers’ sales messages di- 
rectly to marine men with buying 
power in all parts of the country 
including executives and purchasing 
officers of ship operating and ship- 
building companies, marine super- 
intendents, naval architects and 
chief engineers. 

2. The Weekly Bulletin of advance 
information, published for adver- 
tisers, providing reliable, authen- 
ticated news items each week on 
new construction, reconditioning, 
repair work, and other marine de- 
velopments. 

3. The Marine Directory, an annual 
service that furnishes an authorita- 
tive list, compiled from original 
sources, of ship operating and ship- 
building companies with their equip- 
ment and names of important of- 
ficials. 


A.B.C.-A.B.P. 





ORE than 1,000,000 tons of 

merchant ship construction 
will be required each year for the 
next six years in order to replace 
more than 500 ships becoming 
over 20 years old. Early action 
‘on a considerable amount of this 
construction is imperative, because 
operating differential subsidies 
under the Ship Subsidy Act will 
not be granted on vessels over 20 
years old except in special cases. 
Next year, therefore, will be an 
exceptionally important time to 
establish a strong competitive po- 
sition in the marine market, 
through aggressive sales cam- 
paigns. Consistent publication ad- 
vertising will enable you to keep 
your products before large num- 
bers of important marine men 
continuously and at low unit cost. 
In Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review such advertising will 
be particularly effective, for this 


publication stands pre-eminent in 
editorial service, in circulation 
and in reader interest. 

The leadership of Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review is 
demonstrated by its enterprise in 
developing a timely editorial pro- 
gram, featuring modern merchant 
ship construction and by 
the fact that it has the largest net 
paid audited circulation of any 
marine publication in this coun- 
try. Recognition of this leader- 
ship among manufacturers is 
shown by the increase of more 
than 37 per cent in volume of ad- 
vertising during the first 11 
months of 1936. 

In formulating plans to expand 
your sales and profits in the 
greater marine market now at 
hand, schedule a regular advertis- 
ing program in Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review through- 
out 1937. 


Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


THE CHARTED COURSE TO MARINE SALES... 
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Railway Age 
Published every Saturday. Edit- 
ed from the executive, oper- 
ating and managerial stand- 
point, and read by railway ex- 
ecutives, operating officials, 
purchasing officers and de- 
partment heads, men who con- 
trol railway policies and ap- 
prove major authorizations and 
expenditures. 

Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
the railway mechanical depart- 
ment officers who select and 
specify equipment and mate- 
rials (including shop equip- 
ment) used in the construction, 
maintenance and repair of 

locomotives and cars. 
Railway Engineering 

and Maintenance 

Published monthly. Devoted 
to the interests of the railway 
engineering and maintenance 
officers who are responsible 
for the construction and main- 
tenance of roadway, track, 
bridges, buildings and other 
fixed railway properties. 

Railway Electrical 

Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to electrical prob- 
lems of the steam railroads 
and is read by the men who 
specify, install and maintain 
heavy electric traction, air- 
conditioning, shop electrical 
quip t, loc tive head- 
lights and turbo generators, 
train lighting and general il- 
lumination throughout build- 
ings and yards. 

Railway Signaling 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems . 
: . railwa signal officers an 
These publications are recog- cele ‘tats: ae ae ene 


oe . . cas ail. sible for specifying, installing 
nized sources of authoritative rail oad caine: diben, tder 
way news and information and, 





Boardman departmental railway 
publications. 


URING 1936, railway traffic 
and earnings reached a six- 
year peak. Equipment buying in 
the first 10 months’ period was 


double the 1935 full-year total, aise combate’ Walks eam 


trol, car retarders and com- 


and purchases of materials and 
supplies also showed marked im- 
provement. In the past few weeks 
alone, more than $125,000,000 of 
orders and contemplated pur- 
chases have been reported. 


The favorable railway develop- 
ments of 1936 indicate a big buy- 
ing year in 1937—and the great- 
est railway sales opportunities in 
seven years. Vigorous railway 
selling is particularly important 
from now on, to assure increased 
business as railway buying ex- 
pands. An outstanding means of 
securing worthwhile publicity that 
will make railway men favorable 
to the purchase of your products 
is provided by the five Simmons- 


consequently, exert an exception- 
ally important influence during 
the present period of increased 
railway activity. They enable you 
to select your own railway audi- 
ence, for each publication is de- 
voted to the interests of one of 
the several branches of railway 
service, and each one has a spe- 
cialized circulation of railway 
men with buying power and in- 
fluence. 


Pave the way for increased rail- 
way sales in 1937 by “calling” 
on important railway men from 
coast to coast, through a continu- 
ous advertising campaign in one 
or more of the Simmons-Board- 
man railway publications. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


munication equipment. 
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CATALOG EXHIBIT AWARD 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





Theodore Marvin, advertising man- 
ager, Hercules Powder Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., received the favor 
of the judges for the Materials award. 
A selection of colorful booklets han- 
dled in the most modern technique in 
a masterly fashion, which formed 
part of the display, is shown in the 


Many of 


these pieces were of vest-pocket size 


accompanying illustration. 


printed on eggshell stock, while others 
glistened under lacquer made from 
the company’s own chemicals, truly 
impressive pieces on products difficult 
to treat effectively with illustration 
and type. 

@ A series of pages featuring zinc 
alloys and the advantage of die cast- 
ing in the manufacture of toys, cre- 
ated by R. Davison, manager, Market 
Development Division, The New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company, New York, car- 
ried off the award for the best busi- 
ness paper campaign exhibited in that 
classification. A_ selection of the 
pages is reproduced in these columns 
and shows the powerful treatment of 
the problem by injection of kiddies 
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at play. This campaign is a splendid 
example of the use of human interest 
in industrial advertising, and espe- 
cially noteworthy is the white line 
horsehead trade mark tooled in the in- 
triguing illustrations. 

General Electric Company’s direct 
mail campaign on motors received 
the award for the best exhibit in this 


classification. This award was shown 


in last month’s issue in connection 
with the case study of G-E’s market- 
ing and advertising set-up and prac- 
tices. 

@ Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., was honored for having the 
best catalog exhibit, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. John C. 
Long, manager of publications, ex- 
plains the company’s catalog prac- 
tice as follows: 

“Purpose: To keep the handbook or 

catalog in permanent use by the buyer, 
thereby encouraging him to use Bethle- 
hem products. 
_ “Method: To provide a _ physical 
format which will give the immediate im- 
pression that the book has been produced 
for long time use. 

“To make the text so informative and 
serviceable to the customer that he will 
wish to keep it for permanent reference. 

“For example, the elaborate strip mill 
booklet with its colored illustrations is a 
valuable advertisement for Bethlehem 
strip and sheets; yet its complete detailing 
of every phase of continuous mill manu- 
facture makes it an educative guide-book 
for every buyer of this material 

“Why thought successful: No dead 
stock? We publish 10,000 copies annual- 
ly of the structural handbook, all in re- 
sponse to demand circulation. The first 
5,000 edition of the alloy steel handbook 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBER AWARD 





The E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





was exhausted within a few weeks, fol- 
lowed by demands for the second 5,000. 
Bethlehem finds that whenever it pub- 
lishes a handbook or catalog in which 
there is much information (in many in- 
stances the only such information in 
print), the circulation is limited only by 
the number of copies authorized in the 
year's budget.” 


@ The E. F. Schmidt Company, Mil- 
waukee, carried away the award for 
the best associate member exhibit. H. 
P. Sigwalt, vice-president in charge 
of the advertising service division, 
describes the exhibit reproduced here 


as follows: 

“Concentrated on three well organized 
panels, the specimens, catalogs, bulletins, 
broadsides and posters planmed and pro- 
duced by The E. F. Schmidt Company, 
Milwaukee, appealed to the judges as the 
best Associate Member exhibit. In a 
number of instances the working dummy 
was shown along with the finished printed 
specimen as evidence of the complete ser- 
vice rendered by the Schmidt organization. 

“Included in this exhibit were many 
soundly planned pieces of literature, pro- 
duced in printing and lithography. Out- 
standing were the catalog of Hamilton 
Mfg. Company, in which a constructive 
selling job was done through influencing 
a modernization attitude among dentists 
before attempting to sell them on specific 
equipment; the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company's books ‘Glorified Light’ and 
‘The Forgotten Structure,” which showed 
very convincing applications of this policy 
‘selling an attitude’ as the foundation for 
selling specialized industrial paints; Allis- 
Chalmers’ colorful “Latin technique’ poster 
and clever cut-out booklet dismantling a 
motor, page by page; J. I. Case Company's 
corn picker book and display-room poster, 
with its realistic portrayal of galvanized 
sheet metal attained by clever use of 
aluminum ink under halftone reproduc- 
tion; an excellent ‘Price Tag Booklet’ 
which is attached to Hamilton equipment, 
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Vital Facts 
about a 
Huge Market 


Write for this new |2-page 
booklet — a brief "picture" 
of the power field and how 
you can reach it profitably. 


It shows... 


How big the market is 
What products it uses 
Who buys these products 
Where these buyers are 


And it explains how POWER 
makes them commercially 
accessible at very low cost 


month after month. 


Here, in ten minutes’ read- 
ing, you get answers to 
dozens of questions about 
this field that manufacturers 
and agencies have asked 


over a period of many years. 


POWER, 330 W. 42nd St... New York 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one copy of your new 12-page booklet, 
“POWER, The Market, The Publication.” 


Name .... 
Address. 


Position .... 











ADVERTISING AGENCY AWARD 
W. L. Towne, New York 





featuring advantages at the point of sale 
, excellent literature produced for 
Line Material Company.” 

The award for the best exhibit by 
an advertising agency was given to 
W. L. Towne, New York. The 
panel reproduced here shows three 
items in a ten-point program of sales 
helps for G-E air conditioning dealers. 
At the top is shown the oil furnace 
sales manual used by the salesmen 
during their calls but seldom left 
with the prospect. It is printed in 
four-color process on 150-lb. stock 
with a crash finish added after print- 
ing. The size is 11x14 inches, thirty- 
six pages, plastic binding. 

Below this book is shown a series 
of envelope stuffers, which were 
ganged up both as to engravings and 
printing in order to bring down costs 
in large quantities. At the bottom 
is shown the sale presentation on air 
conditioning, a forty-eight page book 
in black and white, and otherwise sim- 
ilar to the oil furnace presentation. 

The panel exhibits at the Phila- 
delphia conference in general were of 


exceptionally high quality. 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


“Proof in Pictures” 


retouching required is so excessive that 
the photo loses all its original pictorial 
value and authenticity. 

In order to secure good photos, 

therefore, Mr. Graff devoted practic- 
ally all of last summer to the job of 
getting suitable ones of various CP- 
equipped plants around the country. 
He took along his own photographer, 
Arthur Jolivette, and by supervising 
each “shot” was able to get uniformly 
good pictures that required very little, 
if any, retouching. Judging from the 
response evoked by “Proof in Pic- 
tures,” the effort and the time were 
well spent. 
@ The book shows 
plants, large and small, of each branch 
of the dairy industry, i.e., dairies, 
creameries, ice cream plants and cheese 
plants. By doing this, some part, if 
not all, of the book is highly interest- 
ing to every plant operator. Further- 
more, it is thus possible to show how 
Creamery Package builds a type and 
size machine for every purpose. 

As to the accomplishment of his 
two original objectives, Mr. Graff sin- 
cerely believes that “Proof in Pictures” 
will do the company an immeasurable 
amount of good in impressing plant 
operators and owners with the fact 
that CP not only builds a complete 
line of quality equipment, but that 
many of the nation’s finest plants have 
shown their recognition of this fact 
by installing CP machinery. Inci- 
dentally, every picture in the book 
gives CP a boost with the owner of 
the installation whose good will is, 
in itself, worth plenty. 

The second objective was to help 
the salesmen and here’s how it does. 
First, it gives them something more 
alive than a bulletin or a catalog to 
show the prospect. No matter whether 
the prospect is interested in a churn, 


representatives 


a compressor or an ice cream freezer, 
the salesman can show him several 
actual installations, one of which may 
even happen to be right in the man’s 
own locality. 

Second, the salesman can point out 
by pictures just how a particular ma- 
chine will fit in with various combina- 
tions of equipment. Then, too, the 
book does the salesman himself a lot 
of good by unconsciously building up 
his confidence and pride in the com- 
pany and its products. 
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The cost of the book was approxi- 
mately $1.20 per copy, which covers 
all expenses, including photography, 
traveling expenses, retouching, art 
work, plates, typesetting, printing and 
envelopes. The initial printing was 
§,000 copies, which is a sufficient 
quantity to supply major executives 
of the dairy industry as well as a 
limited number for company use. By 
not broadcasting the book indiscrim- 
inately to the industry, Mr. Graff felt 
that the prestige value of the book 
would be enhanced and maintained 
for a longer period of time. 

A saving not deducted from the 
above cost of the book is the frequent 
use of either photos or actual halftones 
from “Proof in Pictures” in business 
paper copy, the house publication, 
“The CP Bulletin,” and elsewhere. 
While the book may seem to be rather 
expensive, Mr. Graff does not consider 
it so, taking into consideration the 
good it is doing and the fact that it 
can be used for several years to come. 
@ The production details of “Proof in 
Pictures” are as follows: forty-four 
pages and cover, 81x11, trimmed 
flush and bled; body stock, Dill & Col- 
lins 100-Ib. Black and White enamel; 
cover stock, Dill & Collins 150-Ib. 
Dil-fold enamel; binding, saddle wire. 

Both cover and body of book were 
printed from original halftones, 133 
line screen, with all type matter elec- 
trotyped and mounted on same block 
with halftone. Engravings, typeset- 
ting and electrotypes were furnished 
by the Pontiac Engraving and Elec- 
trotype Company, Chicago. 

The book was printed and bound by 
E. Raymond Wright, Inc., Chicago. 
Body was printed in three forms, two 
sixteens and one twelve-page. By 
changing the tint for each form— 
green, blue and buff—it was possible 
to secure a four-color effect at prac- 
tically the cost of a two-color job. 

The two-color, light blue and black, 
photomontage cover was printed sep- 
arately and then stippled to give the 
entire book “feel” and “bulk.” 

Special third-class mailing envelopes 
were printed in two colors—brown 
and royal blue—on light blue Pullatore 
stock. Size: 87x11% inches, 28-Ib. 
substance. The envelopes were made 
and printed by Gaw O’Hara Envelope 
Company, Chicago. 
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3 THEME. 


High For Completeness .. . The Process Industries 


of the entire chemical production. This explains the great interest 


of production executives in the commodity reviews by Chem & Met 
each year. These products are their raw materials. The 1937 review 
will be the most complete study of production and consumption of 
chemicals ever compiled by any agency. Building on the latest 
available Census of Manufactures and other official data, the editors 
will estimate the industrial distribution of all important commodities 
and, in reviews, will consider trends and factors which will affect 
the picture in the future. : 


In May — “Fluids Handling” — Another Chem & Met Unit Operation 
Handbook . . . It is sometimes said that engineering textbooks are 
obsolete before they are printed. Changes are so frequent that the 
speed of magazine publishing is needed to keep abreast. The. regu- 
lar monthly issues of Chem & Met report these new developments in 
processes and equipment but an occasional summary is necessary to 
focus attention on them and to provide in one concise discussion all 
phases of a given unit operation. In May the handling of liquids 
and gases will come in for thorough consideration —from pumps 
and compressors, valves and pipe lines on through to storage tanks 
and cylinders. It will be an issue that will interest every division of 
the Process Industries. 
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7HEMICAL ENGINEERING ORGANIZES, 


EQUIPS AND OPERATES PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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HEM & MET IN ELEY, 


In November —""The 15th Chemical ieee eee 
Theme — “Chemical Engineering Design” —By any yardstick this 
is Chem & Met's biggest and most impertant number. It appears two 
weeks prior to the opening of the biennial Chemical Show at Grand 
Central Palace, New York. It includes the official Guide and Direc- 
tory which is reprinted for distribution to the thousands attending 
the Exposition. Attractive rates are available to manufacturers who 
advertise in both Chem & Met and the Guide & Directory. In this 
issue announcement will be made of the company winning the 3rd 
Chem & Met Award for Outstanding Chemical Engineering Achieve- 
ment. The main editorial section will discuss trends and changes in 
chemical engineering design. : 



























* * * 


You will want to make adequate provision in your 1937 advertisirg 
budget for these feature issues. They are studied thoroughly and 
referred to frequently by chemical engineers over a period of years. 
Your special advertising effort will be sure to get more than usual 
attention from readers. 


Complete information will be mailed to advertisers and their 
agencies in ample time for them to prepare appropriate copy. 


CHEMICAL - 
& Metallurgical 


ENGINEERING | 


Published by McGraw-Hill, New York 
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Able Men Needed 
For Industrial Marketing 


@ WE HAVE had on our desk for the past 
week the urgent inquiry of a leading manufac- 
turer of industrial equipment who is looking for 
a sales executive. This company is bringing out 
a new line to supplement its present products, 
involving the establishment of additional dis- 
tribution facilities and the development of new 
markets. The executive wanted must have had 
a good background of marketing experience in 
the industrial field. His compensation will be 
in keeping with the importance of the job. 

This inquiry is typical of many others which 
are being received by those in touch with sales 
and merchandising executives in the industrial 
field. It is a clear indication of the fact that 
good men of this type are hard to find. Execu- 
tives with the right training and demonstrated 
ability are needed to take over the numerous im- 
portant positions which expanding business is 
creating—but they are too few in number to 
supply the demand. 

The situation not only emphasizes the splen- 
did opportunities for qualified men in the indus- 
trial field, but it also stresses the fact that spe- 
cialized training is necessary to fit a man for suc- 
cessful work of this kind. One reads constantly 
of executives of companies selling general con- 
sumer goods leaving for new posts where they 
will be engaged in selling entirely different 
products, but through the same channels of dis- 
tribution and to the same kind of public. Hence 
a man who has sold breakfast foods may be able 
to handle without difficulty the work of dis- 
tributing tooth paste, but the tooth paste man 
would find it rather difficult to market a ma- 
chine tool successfully. 

Without trying to belabor the point, and 
without denying that the basic principles of 
marketing and advertising apply to all fields, the 
fact remains that the man who has had success- 
ful experience in selling and advertising indus- 
trial goods, and who knows something about 
industrial markets, has assets which cannot be 
duplicated readily, and which should be of great 
value to companies engaged in selling to industry. 

One other comment which is justified by the 
present marked scarcity of able industrial mar- 
keting men is that too many companies allowed 
their staffs to be decimated by the depression 
without sufficient effort to hold them together, at 
least on a skeleton basis. The necessity was im- 
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posed on many companies of cutting operating 
costs to the bone, and consequently many experi- 
enced and able men were allowed to go else- 
where. Now it is proving extremely difficult to 
replace them. 

The building up of an experienced, able and 
energetic staff of sales and marketing executives 
takes time. Knowledge of the products and 
their markets, of the sales and distribution per- 
sonnel, of competitive conditions, of customers 
past and present, cannot be acquired overnight. 
Therefore let us hope that in the period of pros- 
perity which seems to be ahead, we shall take 
note of the desirability both of training men for 
executive positions and of holding them in the 
organization regardless of the peaks and valleys 
of sales volume. 


Durable Goods 
Progress in 1937 


@ EXPERT business commentators are stress- 
ing the fact that the biggest improvement due 
in 1937 will be in the durable goods division. 
There have been impressive gains in 1936, but 
the opportunity for much larger advances next 
year is evident to those who have analyzed the 
situation most closely. 

During the depression years, industries manu- 
facturing general consumer goods declined in 
volume to a relatively small extent, while the 
heavy goods industries were flattened out to a 
degree which indicated almost complete cessa- 
tion of activity for a time in many lines. With 
the revival of business, consumer industries came 
back rapidly, followed by the producers of capi- 
tal goods, but the rate of improvement in the 
latter was less than in the fields supplying the 
needs of the individual consumer. 

Now, however, the shoe is on the other foot. 
Business in the general fields will continue to 
show increases in 1937, but the consensus of ex- 
pert opinion is that the big gains will be made 
in the industrial field. With an accelerated ex- 
pansion of building and construction, of railroad 
purchases and modernization, of utility develop- 
ment and improvement, and expansion and mod- 
ernization of plant capacity in many individual 
fields, the demands made upon manufacturers of 
machinery, building materials, industrial sup- 
plies and materials of all kinds will tax their 
ability to fill orders in many important branches 
of business. 

Changes which have come about since the 
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depression touched bottom in 1932 emphasize 
the pessimism which marked much expert opin- 
ion at that time. A great deal of the criticism 
of the mechanical aids to labor which have made 
modern civilization possible was based on the 
completely inaccurate opinion that industry had 
too much excess capacity, that unemployment 
was a permanent feature of our technological 
advance, and that a restoration of prosperity on 
anything like the scale formerly established was 
impossible. Now the same people agree that in- 
dustry will march on to a new era of efficiency in 
production, in the manufacture of better and 
cheaper goods, and in the creation of increased 
employment due to the expanded needs of the 
American nation. 

It is evident that in the rapid climb toward 
higher levels scheduled for 1937, advertising, 
sales and marketing executives will have ample 
opportunity to demonstrate their ability. 


Modernization of 
Marketing Practices 


@ THE basis of the sales story of many manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment and produc- 
tion accessories is the need for modernization in 
order to reduce costs, improve quality, increase 
the rate of production and for other purposes. 
Manufacturers generally realize that it is costly 
to operate with obsolete equipment, and they 
are now making capital investments of substan- 
tial size in order to keep abreast of the times and 
enable their products to be sold on a competitive 
basis. 

But how about the modernization of market- 
ing practices? How many obsolete methods are 
being used in the sales and advertising of the 
goods? How many costly and inefficient ideas 
are being applied when much better ones could 
be obtained and put into practice? How much 
more expensive is it to sell with the old technique 
than it should actually require, as compared with 
the best practices now in use? 

Every manufacturer selling to industry might 
well compile a check-sheet,-to be used as the 
basis for measuring the efficiency of his market- 
ing operations, just as he checks every process 
in the production of the goods made in his fac- 
tory. There are many items which might be 
included in such a check, but here are at least 
a few which should suggest self-examination and 
challenge the' company to develop improve- 
ments: 


1. Propucts AND Markets: Are the prod- 


ucts now being made carefully designed to suit 
the needs of users? Are all of the markets for 
which they are adapted being cultivated? Should 
new products be added to supplement the pres- 
ent lines? 


Are we in touch with market de- 
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velopments which affect demand for and in- 
creased use of products such as we manufacture 
or are capable of producing? 

2. SALES ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL: 
Have potential sales been determined accurate- 
ly enough to enable a definite potential for each 
territory and each product to be established? Is 
our sales organization carrying too great a load 
for the number of prospects to be called on, and 
is man-power distributed in accordance with 
the available business? Are customer contacts 
adequately controlled, so that sales calls are 
distributed in proportion to potential business? 
Are distributors, if used, properly selected, de- 
veloped and assisted in getting the business they 
should be able to obtain in their territories. 

3. ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION: 
Are expenditures in this field accurately related 
to market development work by salesmen and 
distributors? Is advertising addressed to specific 
markets in proportion to their sales potentials? 
Is sales promotion put back of salesmen and dis- 
tributors in a carefully planned program, with 
which these members of the organization are 
thoroughly familiar? Is there a positive measure 
of results from advertising and promotional 
campaigns? 

When things are going well, it is difficult to 
create a great amount of enthusiasm for careful 
checking of all marketing activities, but both 
gross sales and net profits depend upon spending 
money for business just as carefully, and with as 
great a degree of control, as it is spent for 
equipping and operating the production plant. 


Telling the Workers 
And the Stockholders 


@ PART of the job of the advertising manager 
today is to keep not only customers and prospects 
well informed regarding the products which his 
company sells, but also to maintain a favorable 
attitude on the part of the workers and stock- 
holders as well. 

This is of course a question of policy which 
must be decided by the management and direc- 
tors, but it is an obvious need of industry under 
today’s changing conditions that those who make 
the goods and those who supply the capital for 
the operation of the business should know more 
about the company’s policies with reference to 
labor, stockholders and the public, as well as 
customers. 

Government policies and public sentiment de- 
mand a broader outlook on the part of industrial 
management. Advertising men who understand 
company policies and know how to express them 
will have a real opportunity to present them ef- 
fectively to workers and stockholders and per- 
haps to the general public as well. 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Is the Business Press Necessary? 

You hear quite a bit these days 
about men in industry not having time 
to read their business magazines. In 
fact our management has indicated 
that we should give consideration to 
the idea of getting out of all indus- 
trial magazines and going over to the 
general magazines and radio. 

Have you any case studies indicat- 
ing the advantage or disadvantage of 
this type of policy? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We have no case studies on any such 
drastic action and believe it would be 
a definite mistake for your company 
to make a move along this line. While 
some companies including yours might 
use radio even with a large amount of 
waste, we believe you cannot afford 
to omit business paper advertising. 

Even if it were true that business 
magazines are not being read as close- 
ly as in former years, we do have 
much evidence of the fact that when 
a buyer is interested in checking up 
on different products or sending out 
inquiries, he invariably turns to his 
business paper. For this reason alone, 
if for no others, we do not believe that 
it would be safe or sound for your 
company not to have its place along- 
side of your competitors in the busi- 
ness magazines covering the markets 
in which you are selling. 


Salesmen Need 
Effective Equipment 


We are studying our sales effective- 
ness with particular reference to the 
equipment which we are furnishing 
our men in the field. Also with refer- 
ence to the plans and ideas we are 
giving them to help improve their 
personal selling. 

Have you any suggestions or recom- 
mendations that might be of help in 
developing our program? I am listing 
a few questions which may give you 
an idea as to some of the lines along 
which we are thinking. 

SALES MANAGER. 


In order to save space, we will an- 
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swer each of your questions by num- 
ber: 
1. In general, is a standardized sales 
talk desirable? 
Varied standard sales talks are de- 
sirable if management is strong 
enough to develop good ones and 
influential enough with its sales 
organization to inveigle the men 
into learning and using them. Two 
stories are told to illustrate the 
point— 
a. If you were called upon to ad- 
dress the Senate you might be 
a little flabbergasted but you 
probably could repeat your A, 
B. C’s. Salesmen often find 
themselves in similar situations 
—they may not know what else 
to say, but they can repeat all 
or an effective part of a sales 
talk if they know it well 


This unusually attractive and effec- 
tive bleed page is one of a new series 
now appearing in "Electrical World" 
for Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y. Each advertisement in the 
series presents a different type of 
Pyrex insulator against a background 
of sky, the theory being that a power 
company's view of an insulator in its 
place is always against the sky 


enough, even under the most 
difficult circumstances. 


. A sales manager and salesman 
had been traveling all day to- 
gether. The salesman did not 
want to learn and had not used 
a standardized sales talk. That 
night they saw Frank Bacon in 
“Lightnin’.” The sales manager 
asked the salesman if he liked 
the show. “It was wonderful, 
remarkable,” replied the sales- 
man. “What kind of a show 
do you think it would have been 
if everyone had said just what 
happened to occur to him?” 
asked the sales manager. “The 
fact is a great deal of time and 
thought was placed behind every 
word. Eventually they de- 
veloped a very pleasing, effec- 
tive play. It is the same way 
with personal selling. It is pos- 
sible for us all to develop a very 
wonderful sales talk but if we 
just say what happens to come 
to mind, it would not begin to 
compare with the best possible 
story we can all work up 
together.” 

The salesman is supposed to have 
used his standardized sales talk 
from then on. 


2. What procedures are most effective: 
(1)for building standardized sales 
talks; (2) for systematically col- 
lecting sales arguments and selling 
methods so as to make them avail- 
able to all salesmen? 

The job divides itself into three 
parts—(1) description and infor- 
mation regarding your own prod- 
uct. (2) Some for your com- 
petitor’s product. (3) Suggested 
methods of selling. 

You can build the first two your- 
self within your own organization. 
The last may be prepared by asking 
the salesmen to write down all 
problems that have been overcome 
and questions put to them in their 
selling. Then you take one ques- 
tion at a time and have all of the 
salesmen give their best answer or 
solution. The best two or three 
can then be included in the sales 
manual. 


. With what fair and ethical com- 
petitive information should sales- 
men be supplied to enable them to 
approach intelligently the competi- 
tive problem in the field? 
Salesmen should have complete in- 
formation regarding competitors’ 
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products and methods with advice 
as to a conservative way of using 
this information. For instance, they 
should understand that it is best 
to stay entirely away from even 
mentioning a competitor whenever 
possible. 


. What practices are most effective 
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in planning and constantly review- 

ing the material selling tools used 

by salesmen; for instance: 

a. Properly indexed, easily under- 
stood, and quickly used price 
books. 

. Selling booklets summarizing 
the sales talk and _pictorially 
dramatized—to be left at the 
conclusion of the talk for use 
by the prospect in convincing 
his superiors that he needs the 
equipment or service. 

. Visual presentations either in the 
form of a file, an easel, or from 
the sales booklet itself. 


. Advertising keyed in to back up 
the sales story of the man in the 
field 

. Reprints of promotional ma- 
terial to be used during the in- 
terview with the prospect. 

It is obvious that the salesman’s 

material selling tools should be con- 
tinually reviewed and improved— 


a. Price books usually go down hill 
and become cluttered up with 
material unless they are com- 
pletely checked and reorganized 
at least once a year. 


. Selling booklets summarizing the 
sales talk and pictorially drama- 
tized are becoming more popu- 
lar and are definitely one of the 
most modern and effective tools 
of selling. The one compara- 
tively new method features bet- 
ter illustrations, fewer words on 
the presentation side of the sheet 
with more complete and detailed 
story on the other side. The 
first side covers the main points, 
the second side of the page 
covers the details to be looked 
into after the salesman is gone 
if the to go 
further. 


customer wishes 


>. Visual presentations are really 
the selling booklets blown up. 
If they can be combined in one 
so that a copy may be left or 
so that a copy may follow up 
the personal call, all require- 
ments are served. 


d. The best advertising and selling 
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Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


sary to have the use of this book thor- 
oughly explained and demonstrated. 
@ The “Reason Why Book” is an eas- 
ily digested manual for the salesman, 
but it is more than that. It enables any 
salesman, regardless of his experience 
or familiarity with the Dodge line, to 
make a complete brief and interesting 
presentation of any Dodge product. 

The value of visual presentation is 
here well recognized. It saves the 
salesman’s time, the prospect’s time 
and presents a complete picture with 
all necessary supporting facts pre- 
pared for concise and logical presen- 
tation. 

The entire Dodge organization is 





points should be included in the 
manual and merchandised to the 
men currently so that they may 
tell the same story and develop 
accumulative power. We also 
like to have sales promotional 
letters and bulletins follow the 
salesman’s talk to confirm his 
presentation and also to include 
anything the men overlooked. 


e. Reprints of promotional ma- 
terial, unless introducing some- 
thing very new or current 
which could not be included in 
the visual presentation, may tend 
to serve as a distraction. How- 
ever, new points, new applica- 
tions may be included in this 


manner. 


. How can the salesman best carr) 
the sales story? What case or port- 
folio is most practical, keeping in 
mind that a salesman is overloaded 
at all times and is constantly trying 
to find ways and means to carry 
less and less material? 

Salesmen have always demanded a 
lighter load. Obviously their plea 
should be considered when ma- 
terial is being prepared. The strong- 
est and lightest covers, etc., should 
be used but they should have every 
bit of material necessary in order 
to complete a sale. If a salesman 
had to protect himself in war or 
was going duck hunting, he would 
not insist upon leaving his gun be- 
hind because he didn’t want to 
carry it. Today a salesman is only 
partially effective without his ma- 
terial equipment. 


thoroughly sold on this type of sales 
promotion and when the “Power 
Round-Up” has completed its swing 
around the country, it is quite likely 
that another program of similar char- 
acter with many new ideas added will 
leave Mishawaka for points East, 
West, North and South, rounding up 
more sales and good will for Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation and _ its 
distributor organization. Dodge is 


thoroughly sold on dealer distribution 
and has proved that aggressive promo- 
tion through them, backed up by ef- 
fective business paper advertising and 
direct mail codperation is sound and 
profitable industrial marketing. 


6. What new physical forms of sales 
story can be found to gain the 
attention of the salesman’s pros- 
pect? 

Visual presentations, still films, 
motion pictures and talkies when 
practical opportunities afford, are 
used. There is a Tru-Vue still film 
contraption that we have seen re- 
cently like the old pictures we used 
to see that developed a third dimen- 
sion. This is a very compact Bake- 
lite molded affair with a still film. 
You- look through two lenses and 
the third dimension is developed 
beautifully. The name of the com- 
pany is Tru-Vue of Rock Island, 
Illinois. 


Machine Tool Orders Up 


The Index of Machine Tool Orders 
stretched upward within reach of the 
year’s high to 136.5 for October, from 
118.5 for September, a gain of 15 per 
cent, due altogether to a return of do- 
mestic demand to the levels of the sum- 
mer months. Foreign orders declined from 
September volume, but still represent 23 
per cent of the total orders placed. 

The distribution of orders through the 
industry is the best on record. 


Philip Selected for 
Mission to Japan 


Robert W. Philip, editor, Cotton, At- 
lanta, Ga., has been selected to go to 
Japan as secretary of a commission of tex- 
tile manufacturers who will meet Japanese 
cotton-textile interests in that country in 
January for direct discussion as a basis 
for solution of the Japanese cotton goods 
imports problem. 

The commission will sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Dec. 24, arriving in Tokio, Jan. 8. 
About two weeks will be spent in Japan. 
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A NEW DODGE CATALOG GOES TO WORK 


Anyone planning to buy power transmission equipment would like 
to have this catalog. Within its sixteen pages there is a wealth of 
buying information often not found in other catalogs many times 
its size. That is the result of good design — selection and organi- 
zation of the material —- with the buyer’s information needs fore- 
most in mind. And here is what makes it really work. To each of 
thousands of offices, in which orders for this equipment are most 
likely to originate, this catalog was sent pre-filed in Sweet's. Not a 
copy will be mislaid. Not a copy will be lost. At any time, whenever 
one of these potential buyers becomes an active prospect he will 
be able to find and use the Dodge catalog the moment he wants it. 


4 
mewn ov owen consemee  §UJEET'S CATALOG SERVICE 


the engineering and industrial markets 


are now being compiled. 119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORK 
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Budgets 


volume in former years can be dis- 
pensed with in current reports, inas- 
much as this data can be obtained 
from previous reports 

“A review of the questionnaires at 
hand would indicate that the infor- 
mation on advertising expense and 
business volume given for years other 
than the current year, and that im- 
mediately preceding, is unreliable. 
Furthermore, it is probable that the 








Brick and Clay Record, the 
only publication serving 
the plant operators in the 
clay products industry. 


ABC and ABP 


More than 40 years of serv- 


commanding position and 
hearty acceptance among 


readers. 


Ceramic Industry is the 
only trade publication that 
adequately reaches all three 
the ceramic and clay products execu- 
Pottery and tives for buying - moment 


divisions of 
member. field, Glass, 
Porcelain Enamel. It is the 
ice to this field give it enly ABC and ABP publi- 
eation in the field and is 
recognized as the “World's 
Leading Ceramic Journal.” 


calculations have been carried out to 
a degree not justified by the data from 
which they are compiled. We find 
that some budgets are broken down 
with meticulous care, while others 
are merely approximations. For this 
reason, we have not carried the per- 
centages to the refinement used in 
some of the previous surveys.” 
Because of the expense entailed to 
complete the survey, a price of $1.50 
per copy has been made for the com- 
plete twelve-page detailed report. They 
are available from the headquarters 
office, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


COMPLETE RECOVERY 
will come first to 
the industries served 
by these papers... 
---here you can 
reach the buyers of 
millions of dollars of 
equipment in 1937. 


























A hand book, reference 
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industries. 
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Bennett Chapple, “The Ironmaster™ 


4i 4i 
lronmaster 


Back on the Air 


@ THE American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, O., resumed its 
radio program Sunday, Nov. 29, at 8 
p. m., E. S. T., when the Armco Band 
and the “Ironmaster,” played by Ben- 
nett Chapple, Armco vice-president, 
went on the air over a 27-station coast 
to coast hook-up of NBC Blue net- 
work. For the first time, Pacific Coast 
stations carry the program. 

On the air for eight consecutive 
years, the Armco Band has one of the 
longest records of sustained radio 
popularity. Two new features have 
been added for the 1936-1937 series. 
A short historical dramatization pro- 
vides the key to the “Ironmaster’s” 
topic, and a gifted tenor soloist will be 
a feature of each program. 

The short “Ironmaster” talks are 
designed to foster greater public appre- 
ciation of the significant role that 
American industry plays in bringing 
about a higher standard of living than 
is enjoyed in any other country. This 
year he will attempt more than ever 
to get the economic facts of business 
into the relations of the 


household. 


Parker Joins Sutherland-Abbot+ 


William V. Parker, formerly assistant 
sales manager of General Plate Company, 
Attleboro, Mass., has joined Sutherland- 
Abbott, Boston agency. He will handle 
accounts and do special market research. 


intimate 


Keyler Joins Tyson 

Fay Keyler, formerly with McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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Immortal Casey 
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Casey was born 30 or 40 years too soon. 
And strangely enough, the man who 
struck him out—nobody knows. Prov- 
ing that advertising was an unknown 
art when the mighty Casey struck out. 


THERE’S MORE PROFIT IN GETTING 


THE ORDER THAN IN COMPETING 
MACHINE FOR CLOSED BUSINESS 


DESIGN e How often do salesmen report: “The order was just 
pon closed yesterday”—simply a matter of somebody not 
ercane tent being there on time. 


But equally as often we hear of buyers saying they “first 
want to investigate that product” they saw advertised in 
such-and-such a publication. 


It's happening every day in the field of machine design- 
With a total readership of over » . P ° A 
9.600—en evesnee of 288 ing. Engineers and designers always find it necessary 


readers per copy—MACHINE to secure certain new parts and materials to make their 
DESIGN reaches the key engi- : 
neers who control the purchase creation a success. 


f parts, materials, accessori 
pal wr Iams ea Unknown products seldom get consideration. Impromptu 


Bupwdasiinny hate approaches seldom meet with a responsive audience. 


wrist watch to the locomotive.” 


Saws San eee meeeeeeee That is why so many manufacturers of parts and ma- 


manufacturing plants are 


embodied in this coverage. terials for machines find that it pays to 


a8 THERE GH THRE MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING » CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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1937 Opportunities for 
Industrial Marketers 


industrial mar- 


@ PROSPECTS for 
keters in 1937 are decidedly rosy ac- 
cording to analyses of six industries 
which were presented by authorities 
in these fields to the Engineering Ad- 
Association at its Nov. 
specifically 


vertisers 
16 meeting. Industries 


treated on the program were, building 


and construction; pulp and _ paper 
manufacturing; iron and steel; meat 
packing; power utilities, and pe- 
troleum. 


Activity in the building and con- 
struction industries has reached a 
point where delivery of materials is 
one of two factors that may retard 
its pace of recovery, J. R. Fugard, of 
Thielbar & Fugard, Chicago archi- 
tects, told the meeting. The other 
menace to further acceleration in this 


field is labor controversies, he said. 


Mr. Fugard referred to advertising 
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YOUR advertising in NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
will reach the employers of more than 63% of the total 
industrial labor in America. 


tional Safety Council. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 





ORGANIZATIONS covered by this circulation realize 
the importance of Safety and its relation to efficiency 
and production. A market vitally interested in equip- 
ment that will reduce accidents and promote indus- 
trial health and safety in their broadest sense. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS offers you the oppor- 
tunity to tie in your products with organized safety 
and to capitalize on the educational work of the Na- 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


in the business press as the architect’s 
principal source of information on 
new building products and materials, 
and urged that advertisers in this field 
be sure to include in their copy some 
assurance of delivery or delivery terms, 
which he considers of importance un- 
der present conditions. He looks for 
the organization of a national depart- 
ment of public works for the plan- 
ning of industrial expansion. 


@ Also commenting on the building 
and construction situation, Col. Wil- 
lard T. Chevalier, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, forecast 
that residential building would reach 
boom proportions during 1938-41. 
The average residential vacancy is now 
only 34% per cent, while commercial 
vacancy is twenty-five per cent. Col. 
Chevalier stressed the point that pub- 
lic works are not overdone, but in- 
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been operating 
under curtailment. This type of 
building, he informed, is coming back 
slowly with a greater percentage of 
it being financed with local funds 
rather than federal money. Industrial 
building is up seventy per cent over 
last year, and residential building over 
100 per cent, he advised. 


stead have actually 


The petroleum industry also will 
reward industrial marketers in 1937, 
according to Dr. Gustav Egloff, di- 
rector of research, Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago. The indus- 
try is in a better position than it ever 
has been and will produce and sell 
more oil next year than at any other 
time in its history. The industry now 
is ten per cent ahead of its 1929 record 
and Dr. Egloff expects 1937 to show 
an additional eight to ten per cent 
increase. The petroleum industry will 
have spent one billion dollars in 1936 
for modernization and new equipment 
and will spend a like amount next 
year. 


@ Expenditures in the industry will 
be distributed approximately as fol- 
lows, in millions of dollars: Produc- 
tion, 460; refining, 250; marketing, 
150; transportation, 90; and natural 
gas, 25. The huge sums are being 
spent to keep the industry in step with 
the rapid developments uncovered by 
research within the industry. Dr. 
Egloff asserted that this country need 
not fear running out of oil for any 
use. 

Another industry that is running 
ahead of all records is the pulp and 
paper industry which has started or 
planned over $48,000,000 of construc- 


tion work for new and _ increased 
plants to accommodate trade de- 
mands. Harry Western, editor, The 


Paper Industry, told the meeting that 
the greatest concern of the industry 
is to obtain sufficient supply of pulp. 

Many of the new plants going up 
are in the South and the construction 
of these new mills will definitely ef- 
fect a large volume of modernization 
work to enable older mills to compete 
effectively. The paper industry is one 
of the largest users of industrial 
equipment and supplies in addition 
to its specialized equipment and ma- 
terials. 

Next year may see a five billion 
dollar investment for expansion and 
modernization by the iron and steel 
industry, according to E. G. Fox, vice- 


president Freyn Engineering Com- 
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There is more new construction in the pulp 
and paper making industry today under way 
or contemplated than at any one time pre- 


viously in the industry’s history. 


New mills with an estimated daily production 
in excess of 1700 tons of paper and 2400 
tons of pulp is only a part of this program of 


expansion. These 


approximately $50,000,000 to build. 


mills alone will cost 


In addition, many of the major companies in 
the industry report large profits for 1936; 
and the outlook for 1937 is for still greater 


profits. 


These conditions mean that large expendi- 
tures will be made by the industry through- 
out 1937 for plant modernization, new 


equipment and supplies. 


Advertise your products to this market in 
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A Billion Dollar Industry 
Is On A Buying Rampage 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY in order to profit 


from the business that wiil be placed. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY has a larger paid 
circulation to mill companies, officials and 
key men in the mills in the United States and 
Canada than any three other publications in 
the field combined. It is the only monthly 
and educational journal in its field. Its rates 


for space are extremely low. 


Sample copy, rate card, and A. B. C. state- 


ment will be supplied upon request. 


x * * 


THE PAPER 
INDUSTAY 


333 N. Michigan Ave. e Chicago, Ill. 
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pany, Chicago. Of this amount three 
and three-quarter billions will be spent 
for equipment. Annual sales of the 
industry average approximately $3,- 
250,000,000. One-third of sales goes 
for materials, divided one-third for 
equipment and two-thirds for raw 
materials. 

@ Mr. Fox pointed out that recent ex- 
pansion within the industry has been 
more for finishing works than iron 
and steel capacity. This condition 
has led to expansion programs in the 
latter division which in 1937 will 
aggregate $200,000,000 or more. The 


trend of the industry, he explained, 
is toward lightweight products and 
closer control over accuracy and fin- 
ishing. The industry, he stated, has 
twice the electric power consumption 
of any other industry and the elec- 
trical equipment required represents 
ten to twenty per cent of the plant 
investment. 

The meat packing industry does not 
wait for influence 
modernization and plant construction, 
but is guided more by a desire to give 
the public products they want in the 
form or packaging they want them 


obsolescence to 











When One Exhibit Firm 


Serves 
8 Automobile Companies 
—It Must Have 


Something on the Ball 








Long experience in the convention exhibit field has given 
Architectural that “something” that wins so many big ex- 
hibit jobs. It also earns a healthy share of the one, two and 
three-booth exhibits that are the backbone of our business. 
Let us submit recommendations for your 1937 exhibit re- 


quirements. 


Preliminary rough sketch—not a fancy fin- 


ished drawing—and quotation without obligation. 


*Chrysler, De Soto, Graham-Paige, Hudson, Packard, Plymouth, 
Studebaker and White Motor Co. selected Architectural to design 


and build all displays for the 1937 Auto Shows. 
six of these companies previously. 


We have served 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATING COMPANY 


1600 S. Jefferson St. 


CHICAGO 


@ Exhibit Builders since 1893 @ 
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in, H. D. Trefft, director of packing 
house practice, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, told the meet- 
ing. The industry is using more and 
more mechanical handling. 

@ Factors which have influenced ex- 
pansion in the packing industry, he 
detailed as follows: Drought, which 
influenced the canning of meats; 
shifts in livestock population; higher 
standards of operating conditions as 
set by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try; shift in population; educational 
work within the industry on processes, 
etc.; merchandising trends toward 
smaller units; demand for fresher and 
better products which localize proc- 
essing and create a market for new 
types of equipment such as refriger- 
ated trucks and air conditioning. 

J. F. Gilchrist, vice-president, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, re- 
viewed the central station field. He 
foresees the time when, through air 
conditioning and other load building 
factors, summer may become the 
peak load season for this division of 
the public utility field. The present 
output is now ahead of the industry’s 
highest peak and no letup in demand 
is in evidence. If the demand nearly 
stabilizes itself throughout the year, 
the condition will result in installa- 
tion of considerable auxiliary equip- 
ment to permit overhauling of gener- 
ating units, which otherwise could not 
be taken out of service, as is done 
now in slack periods, Mr. Gilchrist ex- 
plained. He urged his listeners to 
make all their marketing efforts build 
toward future business by creating a 
desire for better and more completely 
equipped homes and factories. 





Buchen Appointed by 


Inland Steel Company 


The Buchen Company has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago, effective Jan. 1. 
Kenneth Barber will be account execu- 
tive. Keith J. Evans is sales promotion 
manager of Inland Steel Company as 
well as Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., a 
subsidiary. 


New Publication Announced 
Edward B. Fritz, publisher, The Paper 


Industry, has announced a new publica- 
tion, Paper World, the first issue to ap- 
pear February, 1937. The magazine will 
be “a monthly review of the world about 
paper and pulp.” 


"Purchasing" to Paid Basis 


Purchasing, heretofore published on a 
controlled circulation basis, will change to 
paid circulation effective with the January, 
1937, issue. Application has been made 
for membership in the A. B. C. 











NEW prom covet to cover! 


* ABRASIVES — A 
NEW, de luxe, pocket- 
sized publication edited 
exclusively for those 
engaged in grinding, 
polishing, buffing and 
finishing. FIRST ISSUE 
will be January, 1937. 





















*To be published 
monthly on the 10th by 
THE PENTON PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY. “ 
For further information. 
write ABRASIVES. 
Penton Building. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


ee 
15,000 guaranteed circulation 
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250 Per Cent Increase in 


McGraw-Hill Survey Shows 87% of Manufacturers Developing 
New Products or Redesigning Old Ones. 


business men and industrialists in the future of 
America is being furnished by the records of product 
development now coming to light. Even when the pro- 
duction and sale of capital goods had almost come to a 
standstill, the employment of engineers, research men, 
laboratory workers and product designers was being 
stepped up throughout our industries. And these men 
have been developing new materials, new machines and 
new methods which a reawakened Industry is seizing, to 
push the American standard of living to new high levels. 
Here is the picture as it is viewed by two McGraw-Hill 
editors whose intimate contact with what is going on in 
product development permits them to appraise the trends 
and evaluate the possibilities that lie ahead. 


soe evidence of the real underlying faith of 





NEW MATERIALS AND NEW METHODS SPEED 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT REDESIGN 


Research laboratories and engineering de- 
partments have been working at feverish 
heat. The urge to create new things be- 
came more intense while general business 
was bad, and the best brains of science, 
research and product engineering have 
G.A.NORDENHOLT been bent to the task. According to the 
—s .. an annual surveys that have been made by 

PRODUCT ENGINEERING, 1932 was 

the low point in product design activity. Every year since 
then, there has been a steady increase in the number of men 





employed at this work. 

The figures for 1936 as reported by 315 leading manu- 
facturers representing practically every field of metal prod- 
uct design show about 2% times as many product design 
people now employed as in 1932. And 87% of the reporting 
manufacturers stated that during the past twelve months 
they have developed new products or redesigned old ones. 

Let us examine some of the new things with which Industry 
and its product designers must reckon. We can sketch the 
most significant and fundamental ones rather quickly. 

Developments in materials include new molding plastics, 
new stainless steels, low-cost alloy steels that require no 


THE TIME IS RIGHT. ..THE NEED 





IS EVIDENT. ..THE MONEY 


heat treatmient to give them high strength, fibrous glass that 
can be woven into cloth, synthetic glass that is flexible and 
more transparent to ultra-violet rays than is ordinary glass, 
synthetic rubber that is oil-resistant, and new lacquers and 
porcelain finishes. 

New machine tools exhibited for the first time at the Cleve- 
land Exposition late in 1935, made many shop executives 
gasp. Automatic machines capable of producing parts two or 
three times as fast as the older machines, metal cutters and 
grinders that can turn out parts to an undreamed-of accuracy, 
new machine tools of greater flexibility and-ease of control, — 
these have opened up great possibilities for the design of prod- 
ucts hitherto believed uneconomical to produce. 

Similar progress has been made in electrical paris and de- 
vices. New motors and controls, far more reliable and compact 
than their predecessors, and electronic controls that make 
possible uncanny automatic machines and operations, — all 
these offer new and tempting ideas to product designers. 

In processes we note that stainless steels can now be welded 
satisfactorily and economically. There is chemical rust-proof- 
ing, as well as new methods and applications of electroplating 
with nickel, cadmium or chromium. 

All this means that there is now, and will continue to be, 
a growing stream of new products, new equipment, new 
machinery that renders older ones obsolete, at a more rapid 
pace than in the past. It means that never before has such 
a sales opportunity been presented to those who have new 
materials, new products, new methods to present to Industry. 


9,450 
F-4 





1931 1932 1933 1964 1935 1936 


The great increase in number of product designers, research workers, 
experimental engineers, and draftsmen during the past five years can 
mean only one thing — expanding business is using more 
and more expert help in production. 


IS AVAILABLE 
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Manufacturers of machinery and other equipment are put- 
ting forth their maximum efforts to bring their products 
abreast of the latest developments of science, and to produce 
them economically. Therefore they are eagerly scanning their 
business papers and the advertising pages which give them the 
answer to the universal question ““What’s new?” 


THE ELECTRON TUBE—A NEW TOOL TO SPEED 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Out of the laboratory and into the factory 
have come a host of new products and 
materials, but none stirs the imagination 
like the electron tube. This is the device 
which has made possible the radio as we 
know it today. But the little glass tube in 
KEITH HENNEY °UT household radio receivers, has gradu- 
Editor ated from its kindergarten days. Today it 
Electronics bids fair to become a factor in nearly all 
industry, and to be responsible for the creation of new 





industries. 

For industry in general now finds that it can make use of 
electrons in motion, and thereby gain new economies in pro- 
duction or new accuracies in qualities and gradings. The 
“electric eye,’ as it has become rather generally known, 
makes it possible to route packages around a plant according 
to size, weight, color ar shape. Products may be sorted, 
painted, heated and dried,—automatically, silently and effi- 
ciently. Machinery and processes, like welding, can be con- 
trolled more effectively than by the most skilled human hands. 

No longer are these electron tubes delicate glass affairs 
giving only a few hours of service before they break down. 
Today they are made of metal, engineered to give thousands 
of hours of trouble-free service and to handle power in terms 
of hundreds of kilowatts if required. They are in every sense 
of the word, a commercial product. 

Besides its obvious applications to the operation and con- 
trol of industrial machinery and processes, the electron tube 





Behind the scenes in a television studio where a program 
is actually being broadcast. 





is a vital factor in at least one future industry which is ad- 
mitted by experts to be almost at hand. That is /elevision 
the commercial and home possibilities of which are yet en- 
visioned only by some of the advanced thinkers in our most 
progressive business organizations. The transmission of fac- 
simile pictures by wire and by radio is likewise coming 
into more general use. 

Here then, is a new factor in. industry—iiself a brand-new 
industrial market. Just as the development of gears and gear- 
ing made possible the most amazing advances in machine 
design, the electron tube seems destined to revolutionize elec- 
tric control. In the manufacture of electron tubes and their 
application to industrial equipment, a new group of techni- 
cians, designers, engineers and production experts are be- 
coming industrial buyers. They constitute a new market for 
many industrial products — both materials and machinery, 

— a market which the forward-looking manufacturer must 
cultivate and educate with intensive advertising directed to 
the men in this new industry. 





ASS production - 


a term very nearly in general disrepute during the depression — is once 


more achieving its rightful place in the American economic system. In plain English it means 

more products for everybody at lower cost. It is achieved by using the proper combination of the 
most efficient tools and materials that American inventive genius can devise. 

The sale of products, like their production, is also susceptible to mass production methods. In- 

dustrial advertising has proved itself one of the most effective tools in the manufacture of sales, 

It spreads information, educates prospects, creates desires and releases the salesman’s time for 


the all-important job of closing sales. 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


Boosting Sales 


of Kidder presses, are the ones who'll 
start crabbing about an o!d press that 
won't meet today’s standards — and 
who may suggest some other make of 
press. To them the copy has to speak 
a different language, not the breezy, 
brief remarks addressed to top execu- 
tives. Detailed stories on mechanical 
achievements, special presses meeting 
dificult conditions better than any- 
thing previously made, all kinds of 
technical news stories are run in papers 
followed by the technical man. A 
number of these stories on new de- 
velopments have been run appropriate- 
ly beside the column on new patents 
which is a feature of one publication. 
In another, big news stories tell of 
printing accomplishments that will 
impress the printer—and go into the 
mechanical details that made the ac- 
complishments possible. 

@ Tying in these ideas of general ap- 
peal in the printing industry, to the 
specific problems of each subdivision, 
is a constant barrage of direct mail. 


Copy is varied to the peculiar interests 
of each branch of the printing indus- 


UPHILL— 


try, keying the one fundamental story 
to publishers, converters, 
printing plants, etc. 
Finally, the presses themselves are 
identified with the advertising and 
sales message by the medium of hand- 
some decalcomania transfers—putting 
the “Three Point” trade mark on every 
Kidder press. A further step in the 
identification of Kidder presses will be 
standardizing on one color of paint on 


private 


all machines. The final details are now 
being worked out—picking the color 
which will be most restful to the 
In addition, the color 
will carry the air of smart, simple, 
modern design from the advertising to 
Thus the im- 
“up-to- 


pressmen’s eyes. 


the presses themselves. 
pression that Kidder means 
the-minute presses,” will be clinched 
at the point of sale. 

@ Though this campaign has been 
running only two years, reports from 
salesmen indicate notable gains already 
made. Where many prospects were 
associating Kidder with the fine old 
Model T presses of the 1910’s and ’20’s 
—now the company is known for its 
1936 model, V-8 presses. And besides 
this conviction that Kidder is modern, 
adjusted to today’s printing demands 
—printers are remembering the “Three 





WITH DOWN-HILL SPEED! 
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In fifteen years, the number of elec- 
tric motors used in bakeries has in- 
creased by 500%. Naturally the heavy 
line on the graph has gone uphill with 
a rush. In this period bakers have 
graduated from the rolling pin to 
dough rollers and moulding machines. 


Of all industries using electric 
motors in quantity, baking crowds the 
top. Census figures show there are over 
100,000 motors in use in bakeries and 
these are producing approximately 
350,000 h.p. Motors of % h.p. and ori 
up to 50 h.p. are in daily use. 


Replacements naturally create a 
ready market for motors. Because they 
are in use day after day without sea- 
sonal slumps or shut-downs, motors in 
this industry need replacing regularly. 


You, as a maker of motors, should 
cultivate sales among bakers to be 
sure you are getting a good portion of 
this replacement business. Advertising 
will induce bakers to specify your 
power units on new machinery. 


BAKERS’ HELPER will tell your story among volume producing wholesale, retail 
and house-to-house bakers. The Census shows that 9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the 
industry’s business—so use BAKERS’ HELPER with circulation paralleling this 


buying power. 


Send for your copy of “The Bakers’ Billion” and advertising rates. 


BAKERSHELPER 
me FIRST 


@ 


330 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


BAKERY PAPER 


Points” of fine performance, and as- 
sociating these three points with Kid- 
der. Whereas formerly the sales force 
had to explain away a competitive 
comparison that was unfair to Kid- 
der—now they find acceptance of 
Kidder’s up-to-dateness built up for 
them in advance. Naturally, sales are 
not only easier but decidedly more 
numerous. 


*@ Advertising has accomplished much 


for Kidder, in removing inaccurate and 
sales-blocking impressions; in creating 
an impression of modernity; in build- 
ing a conviction of mechanical excel- 
lence. Three factors were essential to 
this effectiveness of the advertising: 

1. A survey disclosed just what was 
wrong with the company’s reputation 
and the main essentials that prospects 
demand in a modern press. 

2. A simple, rememberable phrase 
and symbol that convey the main 
points of Kidder’s story—at the same 
time answering the prospect’s chief 
questions—made it possible for adver- 
tising to hammer home one basic idea 
that would be remembered. 

3. A tone, a style that was neither 
technical nor vague nor boastful—but 
a breezy, smart statement of the 
powerful facts—gave an impression of 
up-to-dateness that no assertions or 
technical proofs could have lodged so 
well in the prospect’s mind. 





Booklets on Copyright Protection 


“Copyright Protection Throughout the 
World,” a comprehensive survey of the 
international law and the laws of all for- 
eign countries on copyrights, including 
translated texts of treaties and foreign 
laws, has been published as seven issues 
of “Industrial Property Bulletin,” a pub- 
lication of the Division of Commercial 
Laws of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The seven issues, 
which together constitute a complete book 
on the subject, are available separately at 
10 cents each. 


Strockbine Joins Arndt 


Frank Strockbine has joined the crea- 
tive staff of John Falkner Arndt & Co., 
Philadelphia advertising agency. Mr. 
Strockbine was formerly advertising man- 
ager of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and its electric division, Proctor 
& Schwartz Electric Company. 


Buffalo Bolt Promotes Jones 


A. Maxwell Jones has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of the Buffalo Bolt 
Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. He has 
been with the company for thirty years. 


American Screw Promotes Henning 


William F. Henning has been appointed 
domestic sales manager of the American 
Screw Company, Providence, R. I., suc- 


ceeding Albert B. Peck. 
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Last MONTH, just as INDUS- 

TRIAL MARKETING was going to 

press, we clipped the above front-page 

item, and dropped it into the COTTON advertisement. 
There was no time for analysis. 


This employment and wage rate record reflects the fact that 
active cotton mills are running 97% capacity, eighty hours 
a week. Rayon plants are unable to keep up with demand. 
Knit goods shortages are being predicted. 


And the sum total of all this means that building, rebuild- 
ing and equipment modernization are all on the active 
docket. 


And that, in turn, means that if you advertise your equip- 
ment or services in COTTON you will be talking to an 
audience that is not just receptive—but actually looking 
and buying. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Designers Influence 
Industry's Recovery 


@ ENGINEERS responsible for de- 
sign have played a major part in pull- 
ing the nation out of the business de- 
pression. The automobile industry is 
a classic example of a field in which 
design is never stagnant and which 
during the past year or two has done 
more than any other industry to bring 
the country back to normal. Fur- 
thermore, it is well known that the 
highly mechanized industries, all of 
which necessarily utilize the design- 
er’s skill and creations to the fullest 
extent, are in the forefront in recov- 
ering from the low point of three years 
ago. 

Another mechanized field that 
shows every indication of growing to 
gigantic proportions, of creating em- 
ployment and wealth, and of adding 
materially to the comforts of life, is 
that of air conditioning. It is esti- 
mated that this business during 1936 
will reach the $150,000,000 mark and 
is likely to double next year. At that 
rate it will soon rank along with the 
other billion-dollar industries. 

Only one thing could retard this 
growth, and that is a possible short- 
sightedness on the part of the design 
profession which, of course, he does 
not anticipate. There is no doubt 
that all designers who are or may be- 
come identified with this field, will 
put forth their best efforts into the 
further development of modern air 
conditioning equipment, utilizing the 


WORLD'S 
RECORD 


most economical parts, materials and 
processes in order to bring about an 
industry that will rank among the 
most important in the country.—L. 
E. Jermy, Editor, Machine Design. 


Industry Speeds Ahead 
As 1936 Draws to Close 


@ WITH the passing of Thanksgiv- 
ing, the Christmas shopping season 
officially opened with a setting more 
favorable than for any year back to 
1928. Business is definitely on the 
mend. Optimism is widespread. 
Prices are rising. Dividend disburse- 
ments last month broke all records. 
Employment is expanding and labor 
income has been boosted by a long 
list of wage and salary increases. Se- 
curity markets at home and abroad 
have been a bit jittery, influenced by 
the unfavorable news growing out of 
the Spanish situation and the expres- 
sions of concern in administration 
circles over ways and means of con- 
trolling speculative expansion. 
Business Week’s index took an up- 
ward spurt the last week in Novem- 
ber when check transactions soared 
above the preceding week to the high- 
est level for any week back to early 
January 1931. No doubt the dis- 
tribution of dividends accounts for 
some of the bulge. And the counter- 
seasonal increase in movement of 
manufactured goods over the rails 
can be traced in part to the tying up 
of shipping facilities on the coast. 


Steel consumers were notified of the 





Electric utilities are sell- 
ing more power than 
ever before and buying 
more equipment than 
they have for years. 
Advertising use of this 
industry's paper is run- 
ning 100% ahead of 








last year! 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and 
POWER 
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long-anticipated increase in prices of 
steel products, late last month, when 
Carnegie-Illinois led off with a list 
of advances ranging from $1 to $4 a 
ton on semi-finished and finished steel 
products. Motor companies will be 
hard hit by the advances, being heavy 
consumers of products affected. Rail 
prices increased from $36.375 to $39. 

Motor companies have stepped up 
assemblies to the 110,000 per week 
mark, insuring a full month’s turnout 
of more than the 408,555 units of 
1935, and paving the way for a 
500,000 month in December. Such 
a schedule would bring the last quar- 
ter’s output to 1,150,000 against 
1,107,183 in the 1935 months. 

The success of Ford’s smaller-en- 
gined car will be watched, and if it 
insures a Ford comeback, it will send 
Chrysler and General Motors scurry- 
ing into machine-tool markets for the 
makings of a similar job during 1937. 

Lumber production has held fairly 
stable over a period of months, well 
above last year. Important in this re- 
vival of demand has been the sharp 
increase in residential building and 
the recovery of furniture manufac- 
turing, which has restored buying of 
hardwoods to the best volume since 
1929. 

November usually marks the begin- 
ning of the winter contraction in 
construction, but the returns for the 
first half of the month from thirty- 
seven states are holding up unex- 
pectedly well. Residential building 
is the leading division, running eleven 
per cent ahead of the October daily 
rate and 106 per cent ahead of a year 
ago. Other building operations fol- 
low close behind, with public works 
and utility projects ranking third. 

Paper mills are operating at the 
1929 level this year, having stepped 
up operations steadily from the be- 
ginning of the year. Prices, too, have 
risen recently. Coated book papers 
are up $7 a ton; uncoated, $5. 

Carpet manufacturers have joined 
the ranks of price boosters in the 
textile field, following advances in 
carpet wools. Stocks of wool are 
dwindling and demand has been in- 
creasing both from domestic con- 
sumers and from foreign sources. War 
preparations of European countries 
have been felt in carpet wool markets, 
since these wools can be used for 
uniforms, coarse blankets, and the like. 
—GLENN Griswo Lp, Editor, Business 
Week. 





HEATING &— VENTILATING 


JANUARY 
ISSUE . - « don't miss it! 


All worthwhile contributions to the Industry's Progress and Achievement are 
fully expounded—and the engineers and contractors will absorb every detail 
again and again throughout all of 1937. There's advertising value! 


Note the four divisions, each developed as a separate section complete within 
itself, even to the advertising of products and services peculiar to that di- 
vision. There's an additional advertising value! 


Give your product and service a good advertising start for the New Year— 
for all of 1937. Reservations accepted up to December 2st. If you haven't 
reserved your space, do so now . . . by wire, collect. 
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Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6st year. 





BREWERS JOURNAL carried 585 pages of 
advertising during the first 9 months of 
1934. The second paper carried 388—and 
the other four only trailed. 


Also—in that period we had 1289 display 
advertisers—the second paper only 7/4. 


Ask for sample copy and know the reason. 


H.S. RICH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


} 


Advertiser's Product 
Forms Magazine Cover 

The novel and striking cover of Novem- 
ber Packing and Shipping was Sisalkraft— 
a tough, strong, waterproof, windproof 
and dustproof building paper. 

Through coédperation of the publisher, 
the manufacturer, and Russell T. Gray, 
Inc., Chicago advertising counsel, the 
cover was made of Sisalkraft, with an ad- 
vertisement for the material on the back 
cover. On the page facing the inside back 
cover the advertiser explained the prod- 
uct and pointed out that the cover was a 
sample of its product 
Lydiard with Small 

Keith B. Lydiard, for many years con- 
nected with the advertising department of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, has joined Fred Glen Small, New 
York, as account executive specializing on 
industrial advertising. Mr. Lydiard is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Technical Publicity 
Association, Inc., New York, and a di- 
rector in the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Inc 
Alexander Resigns 

Harry W. Alexander has resigned as 
vice-president of sales, American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, Elizabeth, 
N. J. His new connection will be an- 
nounced Feb. 1. 


Crossland With Maujer 


Hugh J. Crossland, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Bantam Ball Bearing 
Company, South Bend, Ind., and also ad- 
vertising manager of American Airlines, 
Chicago, has joined Maujer Publishing 
Company, St. Joseph, Mich., as assistant 
business manager. 


COAL 


PRODUCTION 
IS GROWING 


AN INCREASED TONNAGE 
oF APPROXIMATELY’ 13% 
FOR 1936 MEANS - - - - - - 


some 425,000,000 tons of coal will be produced 


by January 1. 


1937, and the 50,000,000 of in- 


creased tonnage this year is bringing additional 
revenues to the industry. 


Every branch of the Coal Industry is buying— 
and manufacturers get their share by telling 
their advertising story in the Official Organ of 
the Coal Industry. 


Manhattan Bidg.., 
CHICAGO 


Whitehall Bldg.. 
NEW YORK 


BLACK DIAMOND 


Industrial 


expositions 








Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


Dec. 7-8. National Standard Parts As- 
sociation, Chicago. E. Chalfant, 1420 
United Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 7-13. Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association, Stevens Hotel and 
Navy Pier, Chicago. B. W. Ruark, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Dec. 7-10. National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. /. P. Ahearn, 545 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 11-15. American Road Builders As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Charles 
M. Upham, 952 National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 18-20. Concrete Industries Exposi- 
tion, Room 1934, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


Jan. 18-20. National Crushed Stone As- 
sociation, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. J. R. Boyd, 1735 14th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 24-28. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. §S. G. Gorsline, 150 Broad St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


March 10-12. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, New York. Harold P. West- 
man, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


March 15-19. National Oil Burner and 
Air Conditioning Exposition, Conven- 
tion Hall of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


March 23-26. Consumer @& Industrial 
Marketing Conference, American Man- 
agement Association, Pennsylvania Ho- 
tel, New York. Alvin E. Dodds, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

April 8. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La. Browne, P. O. Box 60, 
Independence, Kans. 

Week of May 2. 
Association, 
Wis 

May 14-15. Advertising Affiliation, Law- 
rence Hotel, Erie, Pa. Donald A. 
Thomas, 680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 24-27. National Association of 
Master Plumbers, Atlantic City Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City. 


American Foundrymen’s 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, 


June. American Seed Trade Association. 
C. E. Kendel, 2126 E. 9th St., Cleve- 
land. 

June. National Association of Building 
Owners & Managers, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Robert B. Beach, 134 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


June 23-25. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, 


Springfield, Mass. 


June 28-July 2. American Society of 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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333 KEARNY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
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THE PURCHASING AGENT 


oy = OF i dy mY 


"*WHERE TO BUY== 


In dollar-volume of pur- 
chases, nearly half the in- 
dustrial market is repre- 
sented by concerns where 
buying is centralized. In 
those concerns a number 
of operating and engineer- 
ing officials may partici- 
pate in the preliminaries 
of buying, but the decision 
as to where an order shall 
go rests with the purchas- 
ing agent. He reads the 
journal of his profession: 
PURCHASING, published 
at Il West 42nd Street, 
New York. The current 





issue, with complete data, 
may be had on request. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 
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"*WHERE TO BUY== 
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Y Growing Field 


Velde 


in Industry! 


W... you at the 


great National Metal Show 
in Cleveland? 

If so, you noticed the in- 
creasingly important part 
welding is playing each 
year in the fabrication of 
metals. 

Uses are found for it un- 
dreamed of five years ago. 
More will be found! 


Get Your Share 


of the Business! 
Users of welding processes 
constantly use more material, 
machines and accessories, 
whether in fabrication, manu- 
facturing or repairs. NOW is 
the time to impress your firm 
name, your product, your lo- 
cation on the weldin -_ 
through THE WELDIN 
ENGINEER. 

Send today for a copy, 

rates and data 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 


608 S. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











N.L ALA. 





News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Knisely Elected 
N.I.A.A. Vice-President 

Stanley A. Knisely, director of ad- 
vertising, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, has been elected a vice- 

president of the 
National _Indus- 
trial Advertisers 
Association, suc- 
ceeding D. Clin- 
ton Grove, re- 
signed. Mr. Grove 
served last year as 
a vice - president 
and was re-elect- 
ed at the Philadel- 

S. A. Knisely phia_ conference, 

but found it 
necessary to step aside due to time re- 
quired in his work as advertising man- 
ager of Blaw-Knox Company. He will 
continue, however, as vice-president 
ex-officio. 

In assuming the duties of the office, 
Mr. Knisely will have charge of mem- 
bership promotion. The goal for this 
activity in 1937 has been set at 1,000 
members by conference time next sum- 
mer, or a gain of nearly 300. This is 
expected to be realized because of Mr. 
Knisely’s wide acquaintanceship in in- 
dustrial marketing circles and his ex- 
tensive traveling, which will enable 
him to direct the work in the field. 

Mr. Knisely was instrumental in 
organization of Youngstown District 
Industrial Marketers just prior to his 
removal to Cleveland early this year. 


New Jersey Chapter 
Discusses Budgets 

The Nov. 18 meeting of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey was de- 
voted to a discussion of advertising 
budgets. The program was led by 
Harry M. Carroll, advertising man- 
ager, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Harrison. All phases of the subject 
were covered and illustrated by col- 
ored charts with reference to reports 
made by the Association of National 
Advertisers and the N. I. A. A. 

The meeting also viewed two movies, 


presented by Arnold M. Hill, general 


manager, Industrial Cinemas, Inc. The 
Dec. 16 meeting will be under the 
leadership of Warren M. Hackenburg, 
Ingersoll - Rand Company, Phillips- 
burg, on the subject of “Evaluating 
Business Papers.” 


Milwaukee Reports on 
Advertising Budgets 

The Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers took a secret bal- 
lot on the breakdown of members’ ad- 
vertising budgets at its Nov. 12 
meeting and the results were tabulated 
as follows, showing a comparison with 
percentages shown in the new N. I. 


A. A. budgets survey report: 
Corre- 
sponding 
Pet. of 
Per’ NIAA 
Subject centage Survey 
Photographs and Movies... 3.16 0.6 
Catalogs and Directories.. 11.00 8.1 
Literature (Bulletins, etc.). 12.33 8.0 
Business Paper Space..... 28.08 34.6 
Production Cost 6.00 6.6 
Direct Mail 3 12.7 
Conventions 3. 3.7 
Editorial Publicity 0.6 
Administration 
SOOO EED occssccces 
Export Advertising 
General Public Advertising 
Postage 
Miscellaneous 


100.00 


*Item not included in survey or ballot 

The Dec. 10 meeting will be de- 
voted to a round table discussion of 
“Methods of Determining Value of 
Business Paper Circulation.” 


Chicago Will Not 
Have Christmas Party 


The annual Christmas party of the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Association 
will give way this year to a joint meet- 
ing on Dec. 15 with the Graphic Arts 
Federation of Chicago, the day being 
known as Industrial Advertising Day 
sponsored by the E.A.A., at which time 
the fifty direct mail winners of the 
D.M.A.A. will be exhibited. 

The Nov. 16 meeting is reported in 
detail elsewhere in this issue. The 
clinic meeting, Nov. 30, was devoted 
to “Direct Mail.” 

Kenneth L. Van Auken, president, 
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He doesnt See Salesmen 


N Business Buying, three or 

more groups of men are im- 
portant factors. One group may 
originate the purchase—/shey are 
important. The next may submit 
specifications—they are important. 
And your salesman can reach them 
both. But the third group—they are 
all-important. They are the Big 
Shots, the Works, the key execu- 
tives who make the final decision 
on which every sale hangs. And 
they don’t see salesmen — they 
haven't the time. 


They do see Business Week 


They can be reached, more than 
90,000 of them, every week. They 
subscribe to, and read Business 
Week—they depend on it, they 
pass their copy on to associates and 
subordinates. From various studies, 
we know that the typical Business 
Week is routed around the office to 
an average of 3.7 executives. This 
makes a weekly audience, figured 
conservatively, of at least 350,000 
of these all-important men. Thus 
Business Week is the best-read of 
any business magazine, by the most 
important executives in America’s 
best-rated businesses. This fact is 
proved by no fewer than fourteen 


polls taken by independent insti- 
tutions during the last three years. 


Interpreting —not merely 
Reporting 

Business Week is a news-weekly, in 
the sense that it covers all the news 
of mature significance to business. 
It is run like a newspaper, with 
news tickers, high speed printing, 
cabling, and last-minute telephon- 
ing. But Business Week's most im- 
portant function is not just the 
straight reporting of business news. 
It is, rather, a considered job of 
analysis, relationship to other news 

-and interpretation. 

Business Week gathers its infor- 
mation entirely through its own 
staff of business news experts, who 
have the benefit of the many 
McGraw-Hill publications and ser- 
vices. These form, in effect, a 
unique business press association, 
with experts in every field to check 
on every story. Thus Business Week 
gives an accurate picture of current 
conditions in a// industries and all 
sections—reviewed, checked up, di- 
gested. It gives the important busi- 
mess man a ready answer to his 
constant if unspoken speculation, 
“What's next?” He depends on it. 
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ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Growing recognition of Business Week’s 
ability to sell executives has made it an 
outstanding leader in advertising gains. 


935 *- 2 © « 
1934 - - - - 610 pages 
1935 - - - + 752 pages 


1936—Over 1,000 pages 


BUSINESS WEEK 


delivers more executive readers 
per advertising dollar than any 
other publication! 


455 pages 
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WEEK 
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Authoritative 
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MEAT PACKING 





and allied activities constitute the 
nation’s first industry in value of 
products. Number One Paper in 
this major market—for 48 years 
—THE NATIONAL PRO- | 
VISIONER. Its very age proves 
acceptance. Its circulation reaches 
99.3% of the industry's buying 
power and 75.3% of all such 
It is the 


only medium necessary to carry 


plants in the country. 


your advertising where it will do 
the most to help your sales in this 
field. Let us send you full details 
of how we can serve you in 
marketing your products in the 
Meat Packing and Allied Indus- 


tries. 





























Provisioner 





The Magazine of the 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


407 8. Dearborn St. Chicago 


300 Madison Ave., 


New York 


1031 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles 





Look Into This 
Live Active 
Market 


The nonmetallic- 
minerals industry is 
buying to-day to the 
tune of millions dur- 
ing the next twelve 
months. You reach 
the key men through 
Pit and Quarry, the 
authoritative publica- 
tion in this field. 


Investigate this mar- 
ket and Pit and 
Quarry. 


PIT and QUARRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


907 Rand-McNally Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., agency, and 
Julius A. Hoffman, Kaufman & Fabry 
Company, photographers, have been 
admitted to membership. 

The next general meeting of the 
E.A.A. will be held on Jan. 11, the 
speakers for the evening being J. 
George Frederick, president, Business 
Bourse, New York, and Carl B. Deit- 
rich, advertising manager, Wagner 
Electric Corporation, St. Louis. 


Boston Told About 
Radio Advertising 


B. J. Hauser of the National Broad- 
casting Company talked to the Tech- 
nical Advertising Association, Boston, 
at its November meeting about radio 
advertising. The chapter is giving 
consideration to changing the name 
of the organization in accordance with 
the proposed national change by em- 
bodying the word “marketing.” 


McFee Will Address 
Two Meetings at Chicago 

William E. McFee, chief copywriter, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, and N. I. A. A. 
president, will talk to the Chicago 
Business Papers Publishers, Dec. 14, on 
“What the Advertiser Has a Right to 
Expect From His Business Paper.” 

On Dec. 15, Mr. McFee will be the 
principal speaker on “Industrial Ad- 
vertisers’ Day” of the Graphic Arts 
Federation of Chicago. 


Publish First Book on 
Business Editor's Work 


@ THE business paper of the future 
will be sold at a price commensurate 
with its value to the field it serves, 
predicts Douglas G. Woolf, editor, 
Textile World, in a manual he has 
just written called “The Business 
Paper Editor at Work,” published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, for the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

“The business paper editor has be- 
come a leader of industrial destiny,” 
says Mr. Woolf. “The responsibility 
imposed upon him during the depres- 
sion was greater than that borne by 
any single class.” 

There is very little literature deal- 
ing with business publishing; there is 
even less dealing with business paper 
editing. In helping industry to help 
itself, the editor has had no science 
to guide him. So in “The Business 
Paper Editor at Work,” Mr. Woolf is 
trying to set down certain guides 
which will help the new generation 
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H. M. Buckman of the Roland G. E. 


Ullman Organization, Philadelphia, 
and James J. De Mario, Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., pause to 
inspect some material in one of the 
panels exhibited at Philadelphia 





of editors avoid the pitfalls which 
were the lot of those who have blazed 
the trail. He has been a business 
paper editor for twenty years, and is 
a past-president of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors. 

The author prefaces his manual 
with the statement that “the job of 
the business paper editor is at once 
the most exacting, the most exciting, 
and the most satisfying occupation in 
the world.” 

The book should be a real help to 
the editor who wants to start a cub 
off right, as well as a useful hand- 
book in the daily work of the senior 
editor. It will also give industrial 
advertising executives a keener ap- 
preciation of the functions of busi- 
ness papers and their value to in- 
dustry. 

Glenn H. Eddy Returns 
To the Publication Field 


Glenn H. Eddy, formerly advertising 
manager, Hagan Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed Midwest representa- 
tive for Mechanical Engineering and Me- 
chanical Catalog, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Eddy is well known in the indus- 
trial advertising field, having served as 
advertising manager, Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, O., for ten years, and 
prior to that with Link-Belt Company 
and in the business publication field. 

He was one of the founders of En- 
gineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, and has served as president of the 
Industrial Marketers of Cleveland and as 
a national director of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association for three 


terms. 








| HELPING 


mak. \ 


UNION SPECIAL 
\, 7.4 Os s @ Os Dam Ox OF 


400 N. Franklin St. Chicago, III. 


® informed about latest Union Special de- 
f==5. velopments, let us know at once. 
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Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- | 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 
necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 E. 44th St—New York 

















ERE is a BIG MARKET you should in- 
vestigate for 1937. Tell us what your 
product is and we will tell you about its 
sales possibilities in this field. 


Bena 4 Send 
Milk Plant 

A.B.C Sample 
Audit Monthly Copy 
327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


SALES RESEARCH 


® Can your organization ef- 
fectively use a man with 
broad engineering training 
who has specialized in the 
marketing of industrial 
products? Age 35. Now 
employed. Box 50, Indus- 
trial Marketing. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1936 1935 
American Architect and 

pe ee 39 17 
American Builder & Build- 

St Mt ahicedaniwawea 58 39 
American Machinist (bi-w) 196 172 
Architectural Forum...... 74 39 
Architectural Record ..... 53 39 
Automotive Industries (w). *146 91 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... §z134 z120 
Brick & Clay Record..... 17 15 
Bus Transportation ...... 83 58 
Ceramic Industry ........ 36 27 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ......0.0. 153 233 
Dt st eckeduensaaece 70 59 
Confectioners Journal .... 32 31 
Construction Methods .... 170 136 
DE avian caked idene b 96 84 
Electric Light & Power... 50 23 
Electrical South ........ 29 19 
Electrical West ......... 26 24 
Electrical Word (bi-ew)... 137 107 
Engineering & Mining 

ere 62 52 
Engineering News - Record 

ee ssece va eden nee ex 52 46 
Factory Management @& 

Maintenance ......... 131 98 
Food Industries ......... 63 51 
ESE Ee ee 27 29 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

Se ciceseades xe 72 49 
Heating & Ventilating 

DEE ccdesesdcues 34 30 
Industrial Power ........ 71 47 
The Iron Age (w)....... 333 272 
Machine Design ........ 51 33 
OED vencidacseses 159 131 
Manufacturers Record .... 59 51 
Magufacturing Confectioner 27 27 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ...... 73 43 
Mass Transportation ..... 8 14 
Metal Industry ......... 52 44 
Metals & Alloys......... 41 39 
DEE | PRcbOry. ccc ccccss 116 78 
terre 93 64 
Modern Machine Shop.... 176 116 
National Petroleum News 

DY «teseeondantenake 105 *101 
National Provisioner (w). 96 #120 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 262 204 
Oil Weekly (w)......... +*203 147 
The Paper Industry...... 63 45 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 111 92 
NE BIR i's ae wate weces 33 31 
ee SS GNF cc cceceees 41 29 
0 Ae eee 150 121 
Power Plant Engineering. . 73 59 
TT ceieeeeewe keen 50 47 
Railway Age (w)........ 153 = F171 


Pages 
1936 19345 
Railway Purchases & Stores 49 41 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer ......... x78 65 
Roads & Streets......... 40 28 
Southern Power Journal.. 36 31 
gO! ere 7*243 167 
Telephone Engineer ..... 27 22 
Telephony (w) ......... 68 +81 
Textile World .......... 141 138 
Water Works & Sewerage. 28 17 
Water Works Engineering 
CO) kscccscsavense 55 50 
Welding Engineer ....... 28 24 
Western Construction News 67 51 
The Wood-Worker ...... 34 30 
De ccbdaudtieceaae 5,533 4,559 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 47 35 
American Druggist ...... 70 59 
American Exporter ...... 195 169 


Automobile Topics (w).. *83 *87 
Automobile Trade Journal. 68 73 
Automotive Daily News 

reer Tee ee 122 132 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 159 7190 
Building Supply News.... 29 15 
Commercial Car Journal.. 108 60 
Domestic Engineering .... 87 79 
Farm Implement News 

CPN sudactencwoawe 57 61 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 112 102 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 

MOPGNR covccccceces 78 70 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 51 51 
DE cgassdeqnuntacawe 221 194 
National Grocers Bulletin. 37 28 
Petroleum Marketer ..... 10 10 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

SOUINEE ce cencncecascis 73 55 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

OE Rk pawertcdaceccns 55 46 
Southern Hardware ..... 49 40 
Sporting Goods Journal... 25 26 

TE. secunneie taneue 1,736 1,582 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w)..... +172 87 
American Funeral Director 74 57 
American Restaurant .... 54 44 
Dental Survey .......... 95 79 
Hospital Management .... 17 16 
Hotel Management ..... 68 49 
National Underwriter (w). 149 152 
Oral Hygiene ........... 96 99 
Trafic World (w)....... 64 761 

. errr rr TT 789 644 

\Special issue *Includes special issue 
$Last issue estimated. +Five = issues. 


tNot inc!'uded in totals. zThree issues. 





Business Advertising 
Nears End of Big Year 

@ BUSINESS paper advertising in No- 
vember showed new gains in all classi- 
fications. Business in sixty-four in- 
dustrial papers reporting was up 21.36 
per cent for the month over a year 
ago. For the eleven-month period the 
increase amounted to 19.34 per cent, 
the group carrying 59,627 pages this 
year to date against 49,963 pages in 
the 1935 period. 


Twenty-one papers in the trade 
group carried 9.73 per cent more pages 
last month than in November 1935 
issues. Increase for the eleven months 
was eight per cent over the 1935 pe- 
riod, with 16,231 pages compared with 
15,029. 

Class papers continued strong gains 
with a jump of 22.52 per cent over 
November 1935 issues. The eleven 
month gain was 13.04 per cent, rep- 
resented by 7,853 pages this year 
against 6,947 in the 1935 period. 
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I RN eI A A RIE 


Years and Years 


The [ron Age has been 
FIRST 


The standing of The Iron Age, as shown by the figures on 
the opposite page is typical of what we could show you 
long before the depression started—then during the depres- 
sion and right now. 


The Iron Age has led continuously for years in volume, 
number of advertisers and in subscription renewal percent- 
ages as compared with any other publication in the metal- 
working field—the field that represents one-third of all 
industry. 

How can anyone go wrong by adding such a publication as 
The Iron Age to their list? | 
Surveys, conducted by manufacturers for a number of years 
past, prove the reader interest in The Iron Age among the 
buyers in the metal-working industry. (34 firsts out of 44 
surveys. ) 

Please consider that there need be no guesswork, no tossing 
of coins, no gnashing of teeth to ascertain which is the “key” 
publication in this greatest of all fields—metal-working. 


Put The Iron Age on your list for 1937. Remember all of 
the 559 regular advertisers cannot be wrong. 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton © Publication 
SALES OFFICE 


239 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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IT’S A YEAR FOR 
KATYDIDS 


“Katydid . . . Katydidn’t.” 
Check off the “dids” and the 
“didn’ts”. You'll find a large 
predominance of “dids” among 
surviving manufacturers — 
those who did something ef- 
fective to adapt their business 
to existing conditions. 


Every day now, wise manu- 
facturers are doing something 
they never did before. 3 








Frequently the urge to effec- 
tive action springs from fresh 
minds trained to create selling 
and advertising ideas. We like 
to believe that our organiza- 
tion contains such minds. Our 
clients—about thirty—will tell 
you whether or not we're right. 


Would you like a list so 
that you can inquire? 


0. S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: TON Branch Office: 
3701 Broad St. 


Inc. 


230 Park Ave. 


New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, 


Pa. 





Member A. A. A. A. 




















Serves as a 
Permanent Record 


To THE Eprror: I have just finished 
reading the November INpusTRIAL 
MARKETING, and I am very much im- 
pressed with the manner in which 
your editorial staff handled the ac- 
count of the Philadelphia N.LA.A. 
conference. This is a great service to 
our membership, and I am sure that it 
is appreciated in a great’ many 
quarters. 

I wish you would send me another 
copy of the November issue, as I 
should like to keep it intact (our de- 
partment copy is cut up for refer- 
ence). If there is any charge in this 
connection, don’t hesitate to let me 
know. 

R. Davison, 
+ Manager, Market Development 
Division, The New Jersey Zinc 
Company, New York. 


They Will Be 
Made Available Later 


To THe Eprror: I have spent a very 
interesting and profitable hour in run- 
ning through the November INobus- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 

I am particularly interested in your 
case studies, and am _ wondering 
whether you have considered develop- 
ing some plan whereby reprints of 
these “cases” could be distributed to 
the teachers of marketing in the col- 
leges of business administration. I 
feel that this is a great opportunity 





for service if some economical plan 

can be developed for getting this ma- 

terial into the hands of the young men 

and young women who are preparing 
to go into the field of marketing. 

5. & PURE, 
Dean, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Reader Interest in 
Business Paper Advertising 


To tHe Eprror: Of all kinds and 
forms of advertising, it has been my 
observation that the business paper ad- 
vertisement is probably the only one 
which is deliberately sought out and 
read. 

Industry moves so swiftly in its de- 
velopment that even editors and news 
reporters can hardly be expected to 
keep abreast of current developments 
in their entirety since none of them 
have magic carpets or clairvoyant pow- 
ers. Purchase of space is a short-cir- 
cuit of the publicity route, with a 
more reliable background of authentic- 
ity. 

For this reason business paper ad- 
vertisements have unique advantages 
—and equal responsibilities—to the 
reader. 

Among the clients of an industrial 
agency are many men who haven’t 
time to read all the editorial material 
they should read—yet these same men 
know, from the infinite number of 
mental impressions made by business 
paper advertisers, to whom they should 
turn for specific information on a 





In the Furniture Manufacturing and 


Woodworking Fields It’s 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


The Most Widely Read and Quoted Publication in the Furniture Manufacturing 


and Wood Working Industries. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 
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Member C.C.A. 
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Make Sure of Getting Your Copy 
of This Great Reference Book Now 


The 1937 edition of “The Market Data Book” is now on the presses. Copies will be ready for dis- 


tribution early in December. As with previous editions, copies will not be sold, but will be distributed 


without charge to all regular subscribers to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, the monthly magazine for in- 


dustrial merchandising, sales and advertising executives. 


To guarantee receiving your copy, enter your subscription now, because once the press run has been 


determined it will be impossible to secure additional copies. 


What “The Market Data Book” Contains 


information which can be secured from business 
publishers serving each field, so that you can make 
a more thorough investigation of any field, if you 
care to do so. 


It contains three broad types of statistical 
and research material: 

1. The basic information about every market, 
such as total value of products produced, number 
of manufacturing plants, number of wholesale 
and retail outlets, distribution of sales volume and 
plants by states, break-down of products made or 
sold, types of machinery, materials and supplies 
used in the industry, buying habits of the industry, 
busiest season of the year, ete., etc. 


All information about any field is in ONE place 

The Market Data Book is so arranged, by mar- 
kets, that everything you want to know about any 
field of trade or industry is available in one place, 
without the necessity for cross reference to some 
other part of the book. 


2. Every detail you need to know about every 
business paper serving any particular industry, 
including name and address of publication, sub- 
scription price, circulation, frequency of issue, 
advertising rates, size of page, year of establish- 
ment, classification of readers by position or kind 
of business, etc., etc. 

3. A complete descriptive list of market data 


You will find The Market Data Book being 
used constantly in your office, because it is the 
handiest reference book of its kind ever published. 


The Market Data Book is not a “booklet” or “leaflet.” 
It is full 94% by 12% inches in size, and contains more 
than 250 pages. It is handsomely and durably bound in 
cloth and paper, and weighs almost three pounds. It will 
make a beautiful and INTENSELY USEFUL addition to 
yeur business library. 


How to Get YOUR Copy of This Book 


You ean have this 352-page book, filled with factual material and statistical data, absolutely free, with a 
year’s subscription to INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING at the regular low rate of $1 a 
year. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, the 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Enter my subscription for one full year, starting with the 
December issue, and send me my copy of The Market Data 
Book as scon as it is off the press. I enclose $1 in full 
payment. 


| 
only publication devoted exclusively to the | 
problems of merchandising, selling and | 
advertising to industry, is alone worth | 
many times this small sum. With The | 
Market Data Book being supplied to sub- | 
scribers without additional charge, the | 
bargain is too good to miss. Fill out the | 
L 


coupon now. 
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SEE 
SPECIAL 
OFFER ON 
PAGE 65 


NEW 
1936-1937 
EDITION 

of THE 
MARKET 
DATA 


BOOK 
to Be Given 


FREE 


to All 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Subscribers 


To Reserve Your 
Copy Now 


SEE 
PAGE 65 
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technical material or service. This un- 
consciously _ preserved 
“sources” is not always sharp and clear 
in mind, particularly if advertisers 
do not keep them conscious of their 
part in the picture. And of course, to 
keep the image of the most desirable 
source in mind, the obvious answer is 
continuity of effort in print. 


reservoir of 


Advertising for the industrial ad- 
vertiser is, after all, merely printing 
the news about the product, visualiz- 
ing and dramatizing its use as far as 
conditions permit, but sticking care- 
fully to facts. That is vital. 

Nowhere else is such a moral re- 
striction adhered to in advertising so 
carefully, or the earnest effort made 
to present genuine facts so thorough- 
ly, as in the business papers. Not long 
ago the editor of a key paper in a large 
publishing organization admitted in 
open meeting quite freely that his de- 
partment found it was set a stiff pace 
by- modern industrial advertising—to 
compete with the advertising con- 
tent as to interest and presentation of 
facts. He did not seem to question 
the facts presented in advertising to- 
day by industrial advertisers — an 
orchid, if an editor ever tossed one. 

Regardless of waste ratio, the busi- 
paper the quickest, 


surest and most responsible means for 


ness represents 
communicating progress in processes 
and methods that we know, economy 
considered. The sponsorship by the 
publisher is in itself a better recom- 
mendation for reading than the some- 
what biased sponsorship of your own 
publication — house organ, booklet, 
broadside or blotter. Publishers can’t 
go out on a limb for you. 

Advertising as part of the sales ef- 
fort is a short-circuit in itself, but the 
short-circuit of industrial advertising 
must always be the business paper— 
or until you can persuade a man to dial 
in on his radio for such information 
as he can get from the business papers 
at any time of the day or night. The 
publication of a business paper is ac- 
tually a service performed better than 
anyone else can possibly do it. Space 
in it should be bought with such a 
consideration uppermost in mind. 

Joun C. STEPHAN, 
Industrial Advertising, Cleveland 


American Rolling Mill 
Advertising to N. W. Ayer 


The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Trade Marks 


which will meet constitutional tests; 
and all will be interested in watching 
the outcome of the consideration of 
the constitutionality of the California 
act by the supreme court in the near 
future. 

There is, perhaps, another and more 
important reason why trade 
may increase rather than decrease in 
importance in the future. There is 
some reason to believe that we are 
likely to devise before very long a far 


marks 


simpler, more economic, and direct 
system of distribution. Today if one 
takes an article in common use and 
starts with the raw materials which 
go into its making, traces their course 
to the factory which manufactures it, 
and then follows the finished article 
from the factory door to the house of 
the consumer and observes the number 
of agencies which take toll from the 
processes through which the article 
passes, one can be easily convinced of 
the very serious inefficiency involved. 
In any simplification of merchandising 
the trade mark would seem likely to 
play a very considerable part. 





"Modern Brewer" Issues 
Special Historical Number 


The October Modern Brewer with 292 
pages was the largest issue of a brewing 
publication to be issued since repeal. The 
issue was called “Beer and America 
Since Repeal” with editorial content de- 
voted to a presentation of the economic 
and social benefits that have accrued 
through the legalization of beer 

The history of the industry back to the 
time when George Washington made beer, 
and a saloon license was issued to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was outlined and illustrated. 
More than 1,360,000 people have been re- 
employed in the brewing and allied trades 
as a direct result of legalization, the pub- 
lication pointed out. 

Many thousands of copies of the issue 
were sent to legislators, editors, news 
commentators, and other individuals who 
have a direct influence on public opinion 


Penton Announces New 
Publication, "Abrasives" 


The Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, announces the first issue of a 
new publication, Abrasives, will make its 
appearance beginning with the January, 
1937, issue. The new publication will be 
of pocket size, 5% by 734 inches, and 
will have a controlled circulation of 15,000 
copies monthly. 

The new _ publication will replace 
Abrasive Industry, which the Penton 
company has published for the last fifteen 
years, and will be devoted to the use 
and application of grinding wheels, ma- 
chines, polishing, bufing and finishing 
methods 








N. I. A. A. BUDGET SURVEY 


. . - graphic picture of business “come-back 


aa 


Do you spend more for advertising than other companies in your in- 
dustry? Could you increase your advertising budget effectively? 
What kind of an advertising job are companies in other industries 
doing? The answers to these and many other questions may be found 
in the 1936 N. L. A. A. Industrial Advertising Budget Survey—Just Out. 


New Survey .. : 


Is based on the returns of 260 industrial companies and represents a com- 
prehensive cross section of industrial advertising and budgets. 


Shows how the 1936 industrial advertising dollar has been spent. 


Contains data and curves on business volume, showing come-back of dur- 
able goods industries since 1932. 


Is divided into eight general product classifications, one of which will 
closely parallel your own conditions. 


Will be a helpful guide in making up 1937 industrial advertising budgets. 


The Industrial Advertising Budget Survey is made annually. It is, however, only one 
of many interesting and informative activities which the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association performs for the benefit of its members. Industrial advertising 
men interested in obtaining these benefits are invited to get in touch with the nearest 
chapter listed below or write direct to Headquarters office at 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, III. 


The 1936 Industrial Advertising Budget Survey has 
been mailed to N I A A members. Others may obtain 
copies from headquarters office at $1.50 per copy. 








NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


12 CHAPTERS: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - MILWAUKEE 
NEW JERSEY - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS - YOUNGSTOWN 
80 MEMBERS-AT-LARGE: SOME OF WHOM ARE THE NUCLEI! OF FUTURE CHAPTERS 


MARCH STEADILY FORWARD WITH THE NIAAA! 
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For More Sales to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 


The newspaper that 
receives thousands of 
inquiries about busi- 
ness problems from 
the executives you 


want to sell 





Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


"The daily business and 
— financial newspaper —_ 
of the Central West’ 


DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly. carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 





Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





219. Survey of Industrial Buying. 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 
chases direct and through distributors. 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


220. Consumer Worth. 

A survey made by The Gasoline Re- 
tailer among super-service stations to 
determine their value as buyers of 
service equipment and as distributors 
of automotive supplies. 


213. Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buying 
information on 100 of more than 200 
separate items of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the nation’s power plants. 
A chart shows percentage of products 
personally specified by power engineers. 


214. The Resale Market in 1937. 

A report on a Product Engineering 
survey made to determine the per- 
centage of companies considering vari- 
ous parts, materials and finishes for 
their new models in 1937. 


177. Selling the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Market. 

The purpose of this booklet is to 
present in a condensed form an out- 
line of the plumbing and heating mar- 
ket, the sales methods most often used 
by successful manufacturers in sell- 
ing the market and tells step by step 
what is necessary to sell the field. 
Issued by Domestic Engineering Pub- 
lications. 


176. The Importance of the Electri- 
cal Contractor in Selling the 
Industrial Market. 

A brochure reporting the results of 
surveys made by Electrical Contract- 
ing among electrical contractors to 
determine the amount of industrial 
work done by them. A detailed tabu- 
lation is also given showing the elec- 
trical buying habits of 109 industrial 
plants in Rochester, N. Y., establish- 


ing the importance of the electrical 
contractor in the sale, installation and 
servicing of electrical equipment. 


200. Going Up. 

A booklet, published by Electrical 
World, analyzing electrical transmis- 
sion and distribution progress since 
1926 and presenting reasons why util- 
ities will spend some $312,000,000 on 
transmission, substations and distribu- 
tion during 1936. 


175. Editorial Enterprise. 

The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


166. Air Conditioning in the Food 
Industries. 

A large chart showing temperature 
and humidity ranges in applications of 
air conditioning for the processing of 
foods and the storage of raw materials 
and finished products throughout the 
food industries, as a guide to the mar- 
ket for air conditioning equipment. 
Issued by Food Industries. 


156. Selling the West. 

A highly illustrated booklet giving 
a vivid picture of the market in 
Western states for capital goods as a 
result of large construction projects 
being carried out with the assistance 
of federal aid. A list of the projects 
and the materials being purchased for 
them are given. Seven essentials to 
be observed in approaching the mar- 
ket are outlined by its publisher, 
Western Construction News. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who speci- 
fy purchases and initiate orders. 
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No. 3 of a series 
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to keep in touch with advances in the electrical industry. 
to keep posted on news and new developments in electrical 
De : ACTIVE MARKET 
to learn of latest engineering and production practices. 
to.get ideas for application in own work. demands a publication with 
to see what material and equipment manufacturers have to offer 
the industry. EDITORIAL 
to build files of valuable reference material. VITALITY 


successfully serving an 


which in turn makes 


KEEN READERS 


who are preferred by 


ALERT 
ADVERTISERS 


One indication of the quality of Electrical World's readers 
is their willingness to invest $61,300 in this paper in 1936 
—as a business proposition. As leading electrical men in eseeevenveeeee0 
every branch of the industry, they must know what is going 


on — latest developments, engineering practices, etc. that's Electrical World 


Through its editorial vitality Electrical World, and only 
eeoeceeveoeveveeee0 


Electrical World, provides this service which is so essential. 


It is natural, then, that you will find among Electrical 
World's readers the key men in the electrical industry—the 
men that are “going places”, doing things, planning, buy- 


ing, and creating a market for your equipment. 


Plan your 1937 advertising to tie in with a publication 











whose business — stimulating pages are helping manufac- 
turers to “go places” in a rising market. That's Electrical 
World. 


asc ELECTRICAL WORLD asp 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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1935 ... 523 pages 
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1933... 215 pages 


1932... 210 pages 
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e Five year increase in pages of FORTUNE 


advertising directed to business management. 


FORTUNE 


135 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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